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FOREWORD 


DEMONSTRATION  sales  of  feeder  calves  have  been  pari  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Extension  program  for  livestock  in  some  Southern  States 
for  years.  Other  States  now  are  giving  considerable  attention  to  these 
sales.  Such  a  sales  program  proves  the  educational  value  to  farmers  of 
Seeing  directly  the  bettor  typos  of  feeder  calves  as  they  are  sold.  Also 
the  producer-advisor}-  contacts  loading  up  to  the  sale  are  of  major  impor- 
tance in  improving  production.  Producers  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  sell  their  higher  grade  stock  in  a  market  where  its  quality  is  rewarded. 

This  circular  covering  the  demonstrational  sale  experience  of  13  South- 
eastern States  is  based  on  a  study  made  by  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service.  It  should  be  helpful  to  extension  workers  as  well  as  livestock 
producers  in  States  holding  demonstration  sales  and  in  States  where 
similar  programs  are  planned.  It  will  also  afford  an  opportunity  for 
workers  in  different  States  to  compare  methods  of  operating  such  sales. 
Some  of  these  are  organized  on  a  cooperative  basis  and  have  their  own 
faeilit  ies. 


This  study  was  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1946  (R  M  A,  Title  II). 
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SUMMARY 


TIIK  DEMONSTRATIONAL 
feeder  calf  sales  in  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  Stall's  have  estab- 
lished themselves  as  an  important 
part  of  the  livestock  enterprise  of 
the  area.  In  most  States  there  is  a 
growing  interest  in  the  sales  and  an 
increasing  demand  for  definite,  con- 
tinuous sales  programs  that  will 
offer  satisfactory  outlets  for  the  best 
quality  stock  from  year  to  year. 

This  circular  describes  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  feeder 
calf  sales  throughout  the  South- 
eastern States  and  some  of  the 
problems  encountered  in  such  enter- 
prises, with  suggestions  for  their 
improvement. 

In  the  initial  stages,  practically 
all  the  auction  ventures  have  had 
the  assistance  of  State,  extension, 
and  college  officials.  Much  of  the 
responsibility  for  continuous  opera- 
tion, however,  is  now  beginning  to 
be  shifted  to  State  organizations 
and  local  producer  committees.  In 
Virginia,  for  example,  committees 
now  manage  sales  and  promotion 
through  the  Virginia  Beef  Cattle 
Association  which  has  a  paid  execu- 
tive, secretary.  An  Arkansas  asso- 
ciation helped  to  provide  permanent 
facilities  for  the  sales  held  there.  In 
Kentucky  the  feeder  calf  sales  or- 
ganized are  being  incorporated  as 
cooperatives.  In  Tennessee  the 
large  sale  at  Johnson  City  was 
organized  in  1953  on  a  cooperative 
basis. 


A  big  problem  faced  in  all  the 
States  holding  these  sales  is  to 
assure  the  attendance  of  buyers. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  be- 
cause i'I'  drought  condil  ions,  lack  of 
feed  and  grass,  or  ot  her  factors  there 
are  relatively  few  buyers  from  the 
I  rade  territory  of  the  sale. 

Efforts  are  usually  made  to  coor- 
dinate sales  dates  with  those  of 
nearby  States  for  convenience  to 
buyers. 

Producer  committees,  college  and 
agricultural  extension  workers,  State 
marketing  officials,  and  others  have 
been  active  in  interesting  feeder 
buyers  from  Corn  Belt  and  Northern 
States.  Delegations  have  visited 
feeders,  marketing  agencies,  and 
stockyards  in  these  areas  to  acquaint 
men  who  feed,  finish,  and  sell  cattle 
with  the  quality  of  feeder  calves 
being  produced  in  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States. 

These  groups,  in  turn,  have  in- 
vited feeder  delegations  from  the 
Corn  Belt  and  Northern  States  to 
visit  stockmen  in  the  producing 
areas  in  the  South  and  East.  One 
extensive  railroad  system  has  been 
active  in  promoting  this  get- 
acquainted  program. 

Some  mistakes  were  made  when 
the  sales  first  started.  Field  inspec- 
tion and  grading  in  some  instances 
were  lax.  Some  farmers  would  not 
allow  their  calves  to  be  commingled 
for  sales.    Some  auction  operators 
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used  the  calves  to  help  sell  their 
commercial  stock.  Planning  com- 
mittees gave  too  little  attention  to 
securing  proper  facilities  and  ade- 
quate buying  competition.  Lack  of 
pen  space  and  feed  and  watering 
facilities  are  still  serious  handicaps 
in  some  sections  though  most  of 
the  other  problems  mentioned  have 
been  overcome. 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  the 
workers  in  the  States  that  the  great 
contribution  of  the  demonstrational 
sales  lies  in  quality  improvement. 
Certainly  an  important  byproduct 
of  the  sales  is  better  beef  for  con- 
sumers. 

The  educational  possibUities  of 
the  feeder  calf  sales  are  tremendous. 
Through  these  sales  farmers  learn 
how  to  grade  and  price  their  calves 
better.  When  they  compare  their 
calves  with  those  of  other  producers 
they  quickly  see  the  points  of  supe- 
riority or  inferioritj'  which  deter- 
mine grade.  The  producer  learns 
that  there  can  be  no  compromise 
with  quality;  that  if  he  produces 
inferior  or  lower  grade  stock  he  is 
not  fooling  the  buyer,  only  himself. 

Some  points  that  stand  out  among 
the  advantages  of  the  demonstra- 
tion sales  are : 

(1)  Improvement  in  breeding  for 
beef  cattle.  The  sales  and  the  ac- 
companying field  work  make  avail- 
able information  and  advice  on 
better  breeding  methods.  In  most- 
States  inspection  committees  check 
the  quality  of  the  herd  bull  and  the 
cow  as  well  as  her  calf  in  selecting 
calves  for  consignment  to  the  sales. 


The}*  advise  farmers  to  eliminate 
dairy  blood  from  beef  animals  in  the 
interest  of  producing  better  beef. 
Better  breeding,  as  it  brings  about 
improvement  in  quality  of  stock, 
also  brings  more  favorable  prices  to 
producers  of  better  stock. 

(2)  Improvements  in  manage- 
ment practices,  among  which  castra- 
tion would  head  the  list.  Knives 
alone  are  now  recommended  for 
castration  in  man}"  States.  Rules 
of  the  sales  in  rejecting  bulls  and 
stags  further  improvement  in  prac- 
tices. The  sales  have  made  dehorn- 
ing a  necessity  as  feeder  buyers  in- 
sist that  the  calves  they  buy  be 
dehorned. 

(3)  The  sales  have  provided  a 
market  for  quality  calves  by  estab- 
lishing standards  that  bring  to  the 
sales  buyers  willing  to  pay  for 
qualit}".  Reports  from  the  various 
States  place  the  price  differential  for 
selected  calves  as  high  as  3  to  5  cents 
a  pound,  and  in  some  circumstances 
more  than  that,  above  the  market 
for  unselected  calves. 

The  beef  cattle  producer  in  the 
Southern  States  is  favored  by  pro- 
duction factors  and  location.  He 
has  a  long  grazing  period  and  rela- 
tively little  expense  for  winter  feed. 
With  respect  to  location,  he  is  near 
the  great  consuming  centers  of  the 
East  and  North  and  the  eastern 
Corn  Belt.  The  performance  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  calves  in  the 
feed  lots  and  in  State  and  county 
feeder  and  fat  cattle  shows  has 
brought  favorable  recognition  for 
cattle  from  the  South. 
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Feeder  Calf  Sales 
in  the  Southeastern  States 

By  C.  G.  Randell  and  Anna  E.  Wheeler 
Livestock  and  Wool  Branch,  Marketing  Division 


A FEW  STATES  in  the  South- 
east have  held  demonstration 
sales  of  feeder  calves  t'lw  a  number 
of  years.  Virginia  has  had  such 
sales  since  1938.  West  Virginia 
held  sales  at  a  few  points  every 
year  beginning  wit  h  1931.  In  other 
States  the  production  pattern  lias 
only  recently  approached  the  need 
for  better  marketing  outlets  for 
acceptable  feeder  stock. 

Farmers  who  are  willing  to  put 
forth  the  extra  effort  and  expense 
of  producing  good  feeders  want  an 
efficient  market  patronized  by  suf- 
ficient buyers  who  will  pay  com- 
petitive prices.  In  many  areas 
demonstration  sales  publicize  the 
sources  of  such  livestock  and  help 
bring  buyers  to  bid  for  it,  as  well 
as  lead  to  improved  production. 

Mosl  of  the  problems  likely  to 
be  encountered  by  States  getting 
such  a  program  under  way  have 
already  been  met  and  solved  in 
some  other  section  of  the  country. 
This  circular  covers  the  experience 
of  the  various  Southeastern  States 
which  have  been  working  on  the 
program  from  I  to  more  than  20 
years.  It  has  been  written  not 
only  to  describe  and  analyze  the 
operations  of  feeder  calf  sales  in 
States  where  they  have  become 
established,  but  to  sen  e  as  a  guide 
in  new  developments.  Some  pit- 
falls to  be  avoided  are  pointed  out. 
There  is  no  reason  for  new  organiza- 
tions to  go  through  a  prolonged 


trial  and  error  period.  These  or- 
ganizations can  build  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past. 

The  sale  itself,  however,  is  not 
the  beginning  of  the  job.  It  is  a 
truism  in  the  livestock  industry 
that  production  and  marketing  must 
go  hand  in  hand.  Whenever  pro- 
duction outstrips  marketing  meth- 
ods and  facilil  tes,  producers  a  re  in 
trouble. 

Since  1943,  and  especially  since 
1945,  production  of  cattle  in  the 
Southeastern  States  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  (Figure  1.) 
With  the  introduction  of  purebred 
and  improved  breeding  stock,  qual- 
ity of  cattle  has  also  been  stepped 
up.  Existing  marketing  facilities 
were  not  geared  to  this  improved 
production  pattern.  Auctions,  for 
example,  sold  cattle  h\  individual 
ownership  and  feeder  calves  along 
with  commercial  stock,  usually 
singly  instead  of  in  groups. 

Under  these  conditions  feeder 
buyers  who  could  take  large  num- 
bers were  not  attracted  to  the  sales. 
This  lessened  competition,  with 
the  result  that  quality  calves  did 
not  bring  the  price  their  quality 
merited.  It  became  difficult  for 
count}*  agents  and  other  extension 
workers  to  carry  on  cattle  improve- 
ment programs  when  there  was  no 
assurance  that  the  producer  would 
be  rewarded  or  provided  some  in- 
centive to  produce  a  higher  grade 
animal. 
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Figure  1. — Cattle  and  calves  on  farms,  not  kept  for  milk,  in  1  3  Southeastern 

States,  1949  and  1954. 


Development  of  feeder  calf  sales  step  forward  in  placing  the  cattle 

has  provided  a  market  for  man}'  industry  in  the  Southeastern  States 

thousands  of  feeder  calves.    These  on  a  more  solid  and  lasting  foun- 

sales  have  constituted  an  important  dation. 


Trade  in  Feeder  Calves 


THE  GROWTH  and  development 
of  feeder  calf  sales  in  the  East 
and  South  paralleled  an  important 
livestock  development  which  took 
place  in  the  West  Coast  area  of  the 
United  States.  During  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in 
population  on  the  West  Coast  and 
in  adjacent  States.  For  example, 
Arizona  population  increased  52 
percent  from  1945  to  1954,  and 
California  population  increased  29 
percent  in  the  same  period.  An 
increase  in  feeding  of  cattle  ac- 
companied this  population  growth. 
To  secure  the  necessary  supplies 


of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  live- 
stock feeders  and  pasture  operators 
have  been  coming  farther  east  to 
new  sources  of  supplies.  In  seeking 
these  cattle,  the  West  Coast  feeders 
come  directly  into  competition  with 
the  Corn  Belt  feeders.  With  les- 
sened supplies  available  to  them, 
Corn  Belt  feeders  as  well  as  feeders 
in  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States 
are  giving  attention  to  the  East 
and  the  South  as  permanent  sources 
of  feeder  cattle.  As  a  result  in- 
creasing numbers  of  calves  from 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  are 
moving  to  other  areas.  Missis- 
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sippi  reported  thai  in  L953  most  of 
its  feeder  steers  went  to  out-of- 
StMte  buyers.  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia  said  their  l>est 
buying  competition  for  steers  came 
from  out-of-State  buyers. 

On  the  other  band,  in  West 
Virginia  Choice  and  Fancy  heifers 
were  principally  bought  for  herd 
replacements  and  to  establish  new 
herds.  A  similar  situation  prevailed 
in  Tennessee.  Farmers  purchased 
half  the  Georgia  heifers  for  replace- 
ments and  for  new  herds.  Georgia 
reported  35  percent  of  its  steers 
went  out  of  the  State.  On  the 
opposite  extreme,  however,  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  preferred 
to  keep  most  of  the  steers  at  home 
for  finishing.  Louisiana  reported 
strong  demand  for  both  steers  and 
heifers  from  within  the  State. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  on 
farms  in  the  United  States,  not  for 
milk  purposes,  has  been  rising  each 
year  since  1948,  and  in  1954  was 
about  57  million  head.1 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 


1  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Stat.  Bui.  143, 
June  1954. 


the  number  of  cows  kept  solely 
for  beef  purposes  rose  from  15.9 
million  in  L949  to  2:5. 8  million  in 
1954  (or  49.2  percent ) ;  while  those 
for  milk  purposes  increased  only 
'.1.7  percent . 

Total  cattle  numbers  in  the  13 
Southeastern  States,  exclusive  of 
those  kept  for  milk,  increased 
during  the  5-year  period  1949-54 
from  5,8  million  to  9.9  million,  an 
increase  of  72  percent.  For  the 
13  States,  the  number  of  beef 
cows  on  farms  rose  from  2.5  million 
in  1949  to  4.8  million  in  1954,  or 
91  percent. 

Another  important  factor  in  cen- 
tering the  attention  of  Corn  Belt 
feeders  on  the  Eastern  and  South- 
ern States  for  supplies  of  feeder 
cattle  is  comparative  freight  rates. 
Feeder  cattle  purchased  in  this 
area  carried  a  freight  rate  ad- 
vantage to  eastern  Corn  Belt  points 
of  approximately  $1  per  100  pounds 
over  cattle  purchased  in  Texas  and 
Montana.  Table  1  shows  this 
freight  advantage.2 

-  Randell,  C.  G.  "Corn  Belt  Feeders 
Look  to  the  South."  Successful  Fanning 
Nov.  1952. 
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Herds  such  as  this  have  established  the  South  as  an  important  producing  area  for  Good  and 

Choice  cattle. 
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Table  1. — Freight  rates  per  100  pounds  for  livestock  to  the  Corn  Belt  from 
southern  and  western  points,  1954 


Destination  and  point  of  origin 


Miles 


Rate  per 
100  pounds 


To  Columbus,  Ohio: 

From  Billings,  Mont  

From  Alpine,  Tex  

From  Columbia,  S.  C-_ 

To  Battle  Creek,  Mich.: 
From  Billings,  Mont  - . 

From  Alpine,  Tex  

From  Nashville,  Tenn__ 

To  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

From  Billings,  Mont  -  _ 

From  Alpine,  Tex  

From  Macon,  Ga  

To  Galesburg,  111.: 

From  Billings,  Mont  -  _ 

From  Alpine,  Tex__  

From  Montgomery,  Ala 


1,  640 

$2.  04 

i,  562 

1.  85 

626 

.  87 

1,  524 

2.  02 

1,  634 

1.  88 

492 

.  77 

1,  472 

1.  86 

1,  399 

1.  72 

647 

.  87 

1,  231 

1.  33 

1,  256 

1.  39 

753 

.  95 

Inauguration  of  the 

MAJOR  credit  for  first  organiz- 
ing the  feeder  calf  demonstra- 
tion sales  in  the  Southeastern  States 
goes  to  the  staffs  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural extension  services  working- 
through  their  county  agents  and  to 
the  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture. Others  taking  an  active  part 
in  promotion  were  farmer  groups, 
breed  associations,  and  local  live- 
stock auction  markets. 


Planning  and 

AS  IN  other  business  enterprises, 
k  careful  and  detailed  planning 
and  preparation  may  spell  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure. 

First  Steps 

An  effective  initial  step  on  the 
part  of  an}'  group  interested  in  es- 
tablishing a  demonstration  sale 
has  been  to  put  out  feelers  to  pro- 
ducers to  determine  whether  local 
interest  will  be  sufficient  to  support 
the  sale.  Tennessee  has  used  this 
method  to  good  advantage.  These 


demonstration  Sales 

While  States  such  as  Florida, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina  pioneered  in 
establishing  sales  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's  most  of  the  development  has 
taken  place  since  1950.  That  year 
Kentucky  held  its  first  sale.  In 
1952  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Arkansas  joined  the  ranks 
with  South  Carolina  and  Maryland 
following  in  1953. 


Organization 

inquiries  may  ask  whether  the  far- 
mer is  interested  in  such  a  sale — 
explaining  how  it  works  and  stating 
some  of  its  advantages  as  used 
elsewhere.  The  inquiry  frequently 
winds  up  with  the  question,  "If  you 
are  interested,  how  many  calves 
would  you  have  for  sale?" 

Having  determined  that  there  is 
a  nucleus  of  interested  producers 
with  calves  for  sale,  the  next  step 
for  those  directing  the  move  is  to 
hold  a  series  of  meetings  at  night. 
This  leaves  the  daytime  free  for 
visiting  farmers  and  inspecting  their 
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calves.  At  those  meetings  the  re- 
quirements and  the  mechanics  of 
the  sale  can  he  made  clear.  Com- 
mittee members— usually  3  to  5  a 
sale — are  chosen  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  formulated  for  distri- 
bution. 

North  Carolina  concentrates  on 
one  important  spring  meeting,  "in 
time  to  get  the  calves  vaccinated 
and  dehorned  and  ready  for  the 
sale."  This  meeting  sets  dates, 
writes  rules,  and  chooses  the  sales 
manager.  The  county  agent  in- 
vites farmers  and  county  agents 
from  nearby  counties  to  participate. 
The  planning  and  preparation  for  a 
sale  require  much  time  and  work  on 
the  part  of  the  county  agent,  the 
local  farm  leaders,  and  whatever 
assistance  they  can  command.  Lo- 
cal veterinarians  are  important  in 
this  program,  since  vaccinations  and 
Other  health  practices  are  necessary. 

If  coordination  among  these  indi- 
viduals seems  necessary,  a  state- 
wide meeting  should  he  held — or 
even  an  area  meeting  across  State 
lines. 

Promoting  and  Publicizing 

To  promote  and  carry  to  conclu- 
sion a  successful  sales  project  de- 
mands a  good  deal  of  time  on  the 
part  of  those  managing  the  project. 
Much  depends  naturally  on  the 
local  situation.  Central  location, 
accessibility  of  producers,  condition 
of  roads,  and  other  details  limit  the 
amount  of  ground  that  can  he  cov- 
ered in  a  given  time.  Also  the 
prohlem  of  overcoming  inertia  and 
promoting  a  new  idea  enters  into 
the  pict  lire. 

Mississippi  extension  specialists 
feel  that  U  takes  2  or  3  meetings 
held  over  a  period  of  2  or  .'!  months 
to  estahlish  the  sales. 

Georgia  holds  a  statewide  meet- 
ing attended  hy  a  representative  of 
each  committee  responsible  for  a 
local  sale. 

W  est  Virginia  reports  one  or 
more  meetings  each  year  since  1930 


on  organization  and  handling  of 
local  demonstration  sales.  Exten- 
sion workers  give  about  2  weeks 
each  year  to  this  activity. 

General  estimates  run  from  4 
days  each  for  12  sales  in  addition 
to  the  time  of  extension  workers 
and  graders  in  Georgia,  to  15  to  20 
man-days  for  small  sales  and  25  to 
30  man-days  for  larger  sales,  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky estimates  75  to  LOO  man- 
days  for  each  sale.  The  most  de- 
tailed information  came  from  Ten- 
nessee as  follows:  Each  sale  re- 
quires 3  days  prior  to  sale  with  2 
inspection  teams,  each  of  which 
usually  consists  of  an  extension 
worker  and  2  members  of  the  pro- 
ducer committee  working  jointly, 
and  1  V,  days  for  the  sale.  For  the 
typical  county  sale  the  following- 
schedule  is  common:  Preliminary 
work,  1  day;  followup  work,  one- 
half  da\  ,  summer  inspection,  1% 
days;  sale,  2  days  -making  a  total 
of  5  days  for  1  man  working  alone. 

In  general  the  committees  or 
hoards  of  directors  responsible  for 
the  sales  employ  the  auctioneers, 
although  in  some  cases  the  owner  of 
the  auction  makes  this  arrangement . 

The  type  of  auctioneer  favored 
most  is  one  w  ho  has  had  both  com- 
mercial and  purebred  sales  ex- 
perience, It  is  important  that  the 
auct  ioneer  know  commercial  cat  tic 
and  know  the  buyers.  The  biggest 
complaint  about  auctioneers  is  thai 
some  are  not  easy  to  follow;  that  is, 
they  are  either  too  fast  or  not  plain 
in  crying  the  sale. 

Attracting  buyers  to  hid  for  the 
stock  on  sale  is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  management. 
Advertising  to  stimulate  buyer  com- 
petition has  its  pari  in  bringing  the 
buyers  in.  Newspaper  publicity  is 
needed.  Sales  should  have  the 
interest  of  local  new  smen.  To  stim- 
ulate buyer  interest  North  Carolina 
prepared  a  leaflet  outlining  alter- 
native programs  for  finishing  feeder 
calves  on  grain  and  roughage,  or 
principally  on  grass. 
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The  county  agent  usually  has 
contacts  that  are  helpful  in  placing 
articles  in  county  newspapers. 
Some  county  agents  are  accustomed 
to  keeping  local  editors  supplied 
with  a  continuous  flow  of  short 
items  giving  timely  suggestions, 
such  as  "Now  is  the  time  to  de- 
horn," "Get  your  calves  vaccinated 
if  you  plan  to  bring  them  in  for 
sale." 

Local  radio  farm  flashes  should 
be  helpful — and  radio-television 
publicity  where  feasible.  Nothing- 
can  replace  personal  contacts,  how- 
ever, for  bringing  in  either  calves  to 
be  sold  or  buyers  to  bid  on  them. 
The  sales  committee  and  the  county 
agent  need  to  work  together  and 
cover  as  much  ground  as  possible. 

Sales  letters  and  instructions  to 
consignors  by  direct  mail  are  next 
best,  and  are  needed  in  any  case. 
It  is  true  that  as  more  sales  are 
held  and  more  producers  find  re- 
sults satisfactory,  less  effort  is 
required  to  bring  them  into  the 
sales.  Arkansas  guards  against  de- 
fection among  consignors  by  taking 
a  $2  deposit  on  each  calf  to  be  sold. 
This  deposit  is  not  retained;  the 
check  is  returned  to  the  producer 
after  his  calves  are  sold. 

Publicity  methods  and  mediums 
found  most  successful  are  special 
pamphlets,  articles  and  advertising 
in  local  and  other  papers,  radio 
announcements,  and  direct  mail. 

AH  the  States  in  promoting  sales 
used  special  pamphlets  or  leaflets 
giving  name,  location,  and  date  of 
sale,  together  with  expected  volume 
and  description  of  calves  and  other 
supplemental  information.  They 
also  used  farm  periodicals  and  radio 
broadcasts  universally.  All  the 
States  except  one  used  posters  and 
direct  mail  describing  individual 
sales  and  all  but  two  employed  local 
newspapers. 

Tours  in  feeding  sections  have 
been  effective  where  groups  of 
producers  traveled  by  car  to  the 
feeding  areas  to  see  how  cattle 
purchased  at  the  sales  did  in  the 


feed  lot.  Railroads  cooperated  to 
some  extent  in  offering  tours  in 
feeding  sections  to  check  on  the 
performance  of  calves  sold  earlier 
and  to  become  acquainted  with 
purchasers  of  the  feeder  cattle. 

The  study  showed  that  publicity 
for  the  sales  should  include  a 
definite  followup  program  as  that 
means  more  volume  for  the  next 
3Tear.  Exhibit  1,  in  the  Appendix, 
which  is  an  actual  letter  written 
by  a  cooperative  to  participants  in 
a  sale,  is  an  example  of  a  followup 
letter. 

All  prospective  consignors  should 
receive  personal  letters  periodically 
during  the  summer  months  to  re- 
mind them  of  the  sale  and  give 
stockmen  some  pertinent  informa- 
tion. 

An  example  of  followup  methods 
of  publicizing  sales  is  a  program 
carried  out  in  North  Carolina  where 
84  livestock  schools  were  held  in 
84  counties  during  January  and 
February  of  1954.  At  these  schools 
the  results  of  the  sales  and  methods 
for  improving  the  program  were 
discussed,  and  recommendations  for 
cattle  feeding  and  management 
were  made. 

Not  all  apparently  used  commer- 
cial advertising,  such  as  posters  or 
road  signs.  Some  help  Avas  re- 
ceived from  television  programs  of 
an  educational  nature  picturing 
calves  of  different  grades,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Producer  Contacts 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  information  program,  to 
cover  sales  results  through  letters, 
reports,  and  seasonal  articles  in 
farm  papers  and  magazines.  The 
letter  in  the  Appendix  already  cited 
is  one  example.  In  addition,  all 
potential  consignors  should  be  made 
familiar  with  the  requirements  for 
selling.  Exhibit  2  shows  a  sample 
set  of  rules  in  a  Maryland  sale. 
Each  State  has  its  own  rules  and 
regulations  covering  the  feeder  calf 
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sales  but  they  are  fairly  uniform. 
The  example  of  the  Maryland  re- 
quirements includes  most  of  the 
provisions  followed  in  other  Stale-. 

When  producers  are  fully  in- 
formed as  to  sales  plans  and  con- 
ditions, they  are  usually  signed  up 
for  consignment  of  the  calves  they 
expect  to  offer  for  sale.  Ten  States 
require  this  formality  from  30  to 
90  days  in  advance.  Seven  States 
charge  a  consignment  fee  ranging 
from  50  cents  in  Mississippi  to  $2 
in  Arkansas.  Four  States  charge 
$1. 

Consignment  is  made  more  def- 
inite on  the  basis  of  field  inspection. 
Field  inspection  serves  to  eliminate 
most  ineligible  stock  and  avoids 
disappoint  incut  of  producers  when 
the  sale  is  held. 

Consignment  should  be  made  30 
days  before  the  sale  to  afford  time 
for  inspection.  Also  an  inspection 
committee  is  present  at  the  sale 
and  sees  the  calves  ulicn  they  ar- 
rive at  the  yards  for  grading  and 
sale. 


Essentials  for  Success 

Based  on  the  interest  of  the  local 
people  and  the  number  of  calves 
available,  the  first  consideration  in 
planning  a  sale  is  the  right  location. 
Next  is  the  area  to  be  covered 
whether  a  community,  a  county, 
or  an  area  of  several  counties. 
The  sale  should  naturally  be  close 
to  the  center  of  the  beef  cattle 
population,  on  good  roads,  and  near 
available  facilities  such  as  public 
transportation  and  other  conven- 
iences. In  other  words,  if  the 
sale  is  too  inaccessible  to  buyers 
they  may  look  elsewhere  for  their 
supplies. 

In  feeling  out  the  local  situation 
in  Arkansas,  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers' organization  asked  for  bids 
from  the  different  counties.  As  a 
result  the  Lee  County  (  Ark.)  Live 
stock  Producers  gave  10  acres  of 
laud  and  $lf>,000  to  provide  per- 
manent facilities.  In  Kentucky 
the  feeder  calf  sales  arc  being  in- 
corporated as  cooperatives  under 
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the  Bingham  Cooperative  Market- 
ing Act.3 

Another  important  consideration 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the 
prospective  offerings.  It  would 
be  futile  to  publicize  a  sale  and 
bring  buyers  into  the  area  only  to 
have  them  disappointed  in  the 
calves  for  sale.  While  local  feeders 
and  breeders  should  be  a  part  of 
the  picture,  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  provide  all  the  buying 
demand. 

Adequate  preparation,  then,  must 
include  field  inspection  and  followup 
to  see  that  the  calves  scheduled 
for  the  sale  will  meet  the  require- 
ments. While  the  volume  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  sale  might 
vary  with  the  locality,  no  re- 
porting agency  mentioned  less  than 
500  calves  as  a  desired  minimum. 
Other  suggestions  ran  as  high  as 
1,000  to  5,000  head.  One  points 
out  that  "10  percent  of  the  avail- 
able calves  is  all  you  will  get." 
To  attract  many  out-of-State  buyers 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
auction  to  have  at  least  1,000 
calves  for  sale. 

Looking  ahead,  North  Carolina 
stressed  the  importance  of  growth 
in  the  local  livestock  industry. 
This  should  be  a  consideration  in 
choosing  facilities  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  focus  the  permanent  interest 
of  outside  buyers. 

It  is  essential,  of  course,  to  have 
cooperation  from  the  local  live- 
stock trade.  Unless  an  association 
of  producers  is  able  to  provide 
its  own  sales  center,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  use  of  public 
grounds — such    as    fairgrounds — 

3  Hxjlbeht,  L.  S.  Legal  Phases  of 
Cooperative  Associations.  F.  C.  A. 
Bui.  50.    1942.   Pp.  375-385. 


or  a  private  livestock  agency's 
site.  Most  sales  have  been  held  in 
the  facilities  of  local  auction  agen- 
cies, but  few  such  auctions  have 
adequate  pen  space  for  sorting, 
grading  and  selling  1,000  calves  a 
day. 

If  private  auction  facilities  are 
used,  it  is  preferable  to  schedule  a 
feeder  calf  sale  on  a  different  day 
from  the  regular  auction  sale.  Some 
areas  have  had  trouble  because  the 
owner  of  the  auction  facilities 
insisted  on  holding  the  calf  sale 
and  the  regular  auction  sale  on 
the  same  day.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment some  auction  operators  ran 
their  consigned  or  purchased  cattle, 
including  cull  stock,  in  the  sale 
between  various  lots  of  feeders. 
Tying  in  the  two — feeder  calf  sale 
and  regular  auction — has  not  proved 
satisfactory. 

Sometimes  there  is  competition 
from  privately  owned  facilities  that 
want  to  handle  the  sale.  In  such 
cases  the  local  committee  can 
usually  work  out  a  choice  by  con- 
sidering the  merits  of  the  different 
facilities  and  by  some  rotation  from 
sale  to  sale.  However,  too  much 
changing  of  location  may  be  con- 
sidered an  inconvenience  to  some 
buyers.  Occasionally  the  decision 
on  where  to  hold  the  sale  is  settled 
by  vote  in  an  open  meeting.  Louis- 
iana suggests  calling  for  bids. 

Summing  up.  there  are  three  im- 
portant items  to  observe — -a  good 
advertising  and  publicity  program, 
summer  field  inspection,  and  a  con- 
tract with  stockyards  or  auction 
for  sale.  No  less  important  is 
a  set  of  practical  requirements — 
rules  of  sales — clearfy  stated,  fully 
understood,  and  sensibly  enforced. 
(See  Exhibits  2  and  3  in  the 
Appendix.) 


Problems 


USUALLY  one  of  the  first  prob- 
lems encountered  in  establishing 
a  feeder  calf  sale  is  to  get  farmers  to 


agree  to  sell  their  calves  along  with 
other  farmers'  calves.  In  many 
areas  farmers  operating  through 
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auctions  follow  the  practice  of  by- 
bidding,  or  bidding  on  tbeir  own 
livestock.  One  important  reason 
why  fanners  are  sometimes  reluc- 
tant to  allow  their  calves  to  be 
graded  and  commingled  with  those 
of  other  owners  is  that  by-bidding 
then  becomes  impractical. 

Another  problem  has  been  de- 
horning. In  some  areas  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  farmers  to  dehorn  the 
calves.  There  was  a  mistaken  im- 
pression on  I  lie  part  of  some  pro- 
ducers that  one  could  not  secure  a 
good  dehorning  job  unless  the  cat  I  le 
were  past  t  he  calf  st  age.  Dehorning 
is,  of  course,  necessary  as  most 
feeder  buyers  insist  that  the  calves 
they  buy  be  dehorned.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  sell  calves  in  many 
Slates  and  areas  without  having 
i  hem  dehorned. 

Grading  has  been  a  problem  since 
the  beginning  of  the  sales.  In  some 
areas  there  was  a  tendency  to  grade 
calves  more  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  show  ring  than  from  that  of  the 
feed  lot.  In  other  words,  attention 
was  paid  to  line  points  in  grading, 
with  some  of  the  basic  items  neg- 
lected. 

There  was  sometimes  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  grade  of  calves  that  were 
carrying  more  flesh  and  finish.  This 
often  resulted  in  a  situation  where 
feeders  who  wore  buying  calves 
strictly  for  blushing  would  pay  as 
much  lor  Medium  or  (iood  calves 
as  for  Choice  calves,  especially 
where  thej  fell  thai  t  hey  could  put 
the  extra  weight  on  the  cattle  in 
their  feed  lots  cheaper  than  they 
could  buy  it  at  the  auction.  This 
matter  of  stressing  extra  finish  on 
animals  is  still  prevalent  in  some 
areas.  This  situation  does  confuse 
producers,  as  often  two  calves  of 
identical  quality  may  be  placed  in 
different  grades,  one  Good  and  the 
other  Choice,  or  one  Good  and  the 
ot her  Medium. 

Anot  her  problem  has  been  the  slips 
and  stags  in  calves  resulting  from  im- 
proper castration.  As  would  be 
expected  this  has  resulted  in  much 


complaint  on  the  part  of  buyers. 
At  first  sales  would  permit  calves  to 
be  entered  which  had  been  castrated 
by  emasculators.  After  numerous 
failures  the  rubber  band  was  tried; 
this  method  likewise  was  unsatis- 
factory. Now  a  number  of  States 
are  recommending  or  requiring  the 
use  entirely  of  the  knife  in  castrat- 
ing calves.    With  this  requirement 

in  effect  rejects  have  dropped 
sharply.  Some  producers,  however, 
maintain  that  they  gel  good  results 
with  the  use  of  elast rators. 

Still  another  problem  lias  been  the 
number  of  heifer  calves  buyers 
bought  as  open  heifers  but  which 
turned  out  to  be  bred.  In  some 
States  this  problem  has  been  met 
by  the  inspection  committee  turn- 
ing down  all  heifer  calves  al  a  farm 
where  a  bull  was  found  running  with 
the  herd. 

Eliminat ing  calves  with  dairy 
blood  has  been  another  problem. 
A  calf  from  a  cow  with  dairy  blood 
may  show  1 1 j >  ver\  u  ell  al  the  fall 
sale  as  the  dam  may  be  giving  a 
considerable  quant  it_\  of  milk.  The 
follow  ing  spring,  however,  the  dairy 
blood  in  the  calf  w  ill  begin  to  show 
and  a  dissatisfied  buyer  results. 
This  situation  has  been  well  taken 
care  of  by  the  inspection  committees 
who  look  at  the  cows  as  well  as  the 
bull  when  making  the  field  selection. 
The  safe  rule  is  to  reject  all  calves 
from  cows  which  show  any  trace 
of  dairy  blood  unless  there  is  a 
special  class  for  calves  of  Medium  or 
lower  grade  in  the  sales. 

There  si  ill  remains  I  he  problem  of 
how  to  make  an  adjustment  to  the 
buyer  when  he  has  unknowingly 
purchased  a  bred  heifer  calf.  West 
Virginia  handles  this  situation  with 
the  following  requirement  in  their 
rules  and  regulations: 

"If  a  farmer,  4-H  or  FFA  mem- 
ber sells  a  heifer  calf  in  one  of  I  lie 
demonstration^  feeder  calf  sale-; 
that  proves  to  have  been  in  calf 
al  I  ime  of  sale,  the  consignor  shall 
refund  50  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  to  the  buyer,  or  pick  up  the 
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heifer  at  the  farm  of  the  buyer,  and 
refund  the  purchase  price  to  the 
buyer  within  30  days  from  date 
notice  was  mailed  to  the  sale 
management  (postmark  date),  stat- 
ing that  the  heifer  or  heifers  were 
bred  at  time  of  purchase.  The 
purchaser  must  give  this  notice  to 
the  sale  management  within  6 
months  (180  days)  from  date  of 
purchase  and  give  the  Brucellosis 
ear-tag  number.  If  the  consignor 
does  not  wish  to  exercise  his 
privilege  of  taking  the  heifer  back 
and  refunding  the  purchase  price, 
then  the  purchaser  shall  proceed  as 
follows:  When  the  bred  heifer 
calves  or  tries  to  calve,  the  pur- 
chaser shall  furnish  a  certified 
statement  from  his  veterinarian, 
or  his  county  agent,  stating  that 
the  heifer  or  heifers  calved  or  tried 
to  calve  at  a  given  date.  If  this 
calving  date  is  within  275  days  of 
purchase,  then  the  consignor  shall 


be  obligated  to  make  settlement 
with  the  purchaser.  To  determine 
the  identification  of  the  consignor, 
the  number  of  the  Brucellosis  ear- 
tag  shall  be  used." 

Another  matter  important  to 
producers  is  transportation.  Each 
feeder  who  buys  cattle  at  a  sale 
wants  to  load  them  out  and  get 
them  to  his  feed  lot  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  is  difficult  to  line  up 
trucks  ahead  of  time  as  most  sales 
are  held  during  the  fall  months, 
when  there  is  a  normal  heavy  run 
of  cattle  and  trucks  are  in  demand. 
It  is  worth  considerable  effort, 
however,  to  avoid  the  delays  and 
dissatisfaction  of  inadequate  truck 
service. 

Over  the  years  new  services 
have  been  established.  Most  areas 
now  supply  calves  to  the  sale  which 
are  immunized  for  blackleg  and 
shipping  fever  and  are  also  tested 
for  Bang's  disease. 


Field  Inspection 


COMMITTEES  insist  that  calves 
should  be  consigned  at  least  30 
clays  before  the  sale  date  to  afford 
ample  time  for  inspection.  In  most 
States  calves  are  inspected  on 
farms  from  2  to  6  weeks  prior  to 
sale.  A  typical  inspection  team  is 
composed  of  two  producers  and  the 
local  county  agent.  The  members 
of  this  team  are  experienced  stock- 
men and  the  producers  in  most 
instances  have  consigned  calves  to 
the  sales.  These  teams  usually 
work  under  the  direction  of  the 
agricultural  extension  service.  Only 
one  State  makes  two  inspections- 
one  early  and  another  near  the 
time  of  sale. 

Some  States,  North  Carolina  for 
example,  give  the  inspection  teams 
special  training  in  grading.  This 
State  has  been  successful  in  ac- 
quainting both  producers  and  local 
inspection  committees  with  the 
various  calf  grades  through  grading 


demonstrations.  These  demonstra- 
tions are  carried  out  in  a  community 
where  40  or  50  calves  are  available, 
and  where  there  is  a  sorting  pen. 

The  first  step  in  a  grading  dem- 
onstration is  to  acquaint  those 
attending  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Calves  are  then  selected 
which  will  fit  in  the  middle  of  each 
grade,  including  Fancy,  Choice, 
Good,  and  Medium.  One  calf  is 
turned  out  at  a  time  and  those 
present  have  a  chance  to  grade  the 
calves,  noting  down  on  paper  the 
various  grades,  dividing  or  break- 
ing them  into  thirds.  After  15  to 
20  calves,  farmers  get  their  ideas 
pretty  Avell  together  on  grade. 
This  makes  for  uniformity  in 
grading. 

Where  different  service  agencies 
such  as  representatives  of  the  ex- 
tension service  and  the  State  de- 
partment of  markets  cooperate  on 
inspection,  the  teams  may  work 
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together  long  enough  to  be  certain 
they  arc  grading  the  calves  alike. 

In  carrying  out  the  inspection 
work  on  the  farms  reported,  a 
typical  procedure  was  followed. 
The  hull  was  checked  for  quality 
and  to  note  if  he  was  separated 
from  the  herd.  Cows  were  in- 
spected to  note  if  there  was  any 
trace  of  dairy  blood.  Calves  were 
then  checked  to  make  certain  they 
had  been  dehorned  and  the  steers 
properly  castrated.  Calves  se- 
lected had  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  grade  and  be  identified 


for  the  owner.  A  further  check 
was  made  of  the  vaccination  pro- 
grain  followed. 

It  is  the  practice  for  the  same 
com  mi  t  tec  which  inspect  s  the  calves 
on  the  farms  to  he  present  at  the 
yard.  Here  they  check  the  calves 
when  they  arrive  for  "lading  and 
sale. 

Field  inspection  tends  to  make 
consignment  of  calves  more  definite. 
Field  inspection  also  serves  to 
eliminate  most  ineligible  stock  and 
avoids  disappointment  of  producers 
when  the  sale  conic-  around. 


Operating  Sales 


THERE  WAS  something  of  ,t 
general  pattern  in  the  area 
from  which  the  sales  drew  their 
feeder  calves.  With  the  exception 
of  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  and  North 
Carolina,  10  percent  or  less  of  the 
total  volume  of  calves  came  from 
within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of  the 
smIcs.  Kentucky  drew  40  perccnl 
from  this  nearby  section  and  85 
percent  from  less  than  30  miles. 
In  other  States,  except  Arkansas, 
there  was  close  uniformity  in  vol- 
ume of  calves  which  came  from 
within  a  radius  of  40  to  49  Tidies 
and  those  from  50  miles  and  over. 
Another  10  percent  or  less  of  the 
calves  came  from  within  a  radius 
of  40  to  49  miles  of  the  sale  facility, 
except  for  Virginia,  where  only  5 
percent  came  from  the  40-  to  49- 
mile  radius,  and  Georgia  and  Ar- 
kansas, which  drew  1")  percent  and 
20  percent"  respectively  from  within 
a  40-  to  49-mile  radius. 

About  5  percent  were  consigned 
by  shippers  w  hose  operations  were 
50  miles  or  more  from  the  sale, 
except  Arkansas  again,  which  drew 
15  percent  from  this  range.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  sales  ranged  over 
areas  from  10  to  :'>9  miles  in  radius. 


Actually  in  most  States  about  30 
percent  of  the  calves  came  from  a 
radius  of  20  to  29  miles.  However, 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference percentage-wise  between  the 
three  areas  with  radii  of  from  10 
to  19  miles.  20  to  29  miles,  and  30 
to  .'59  miles. 


A  licensed  veterinarian  is  present  to  vaccinate 
and  blood  test  calves. 
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Days  of  Week  Favored 

Most  States  tried  to  avoid  hold- 
ing sales  on  Mondays  or  Saturdays 
although  representatives  in  South 
Carolina  believed  Saturday  a  satis- 
factory day.  One  State  insisted 
that  the  sale  dates  be  set  up  so 
they  would  not  come  either  the 
day  before  or  the  day  after  the 
regular  auction  sale  held  at  the 
market  .  Tuesdays  through  Fridays 
were  preferred.  Virginia,  which 
markets  the  largest  volume  of 
calves,  and  Arkansas  preferred 
Thursday  and  Friday. 


Time  of  Arrival 

Opinions  differed  as  to  the  best 
time  calves  should  arrive  for  sale. 
Generally  the  day  previous  to 
the  sale  was  preferred  so  that 
graders  would  have  time  to  sort, 
weigh,  and  pen  the  calves  in  their 
various  grade  and  weight  groups. 
In  four  States  calves  arrived  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  sale  day. 
The  experience  was,  however,  that 
if  a  large  volume  of  calves  came  in 
on  the  sale  day — for  example,  750 
to  1,000 — it  was  difficult  to  do  a 
good  grading  job  and  not  delay  the 
opening  of  the  sale. 

West  Virginia  has  a  routine 
whereby  calves  are  received,  vacci- 
nated, weighed  and  lotted  by  weight 
groups  on  the  first  day.  On  the 
second  day  calves  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  breed,  sex,  and  size.  On 
the  third  day  all  sales  are  started  at 
1  p.  m.  The  fact  that  calves  con- 
signed to  the  West  Virginia  sales 
must  all  be  weaned  and  must  have 
learned  to  eat  facilitates  this  pro- 
cedure, as  calves  are  fed  during  the 
3-day  period  so  that  they  will  not 
show  too  heavy  shrink.  The  num- 
ber of  calves  determines  when 
calves  are  brought  in  for  some  of 
the  sales.  Transportation  facilities 
are  also  a  factor.    Some  farmers 


grading  and  sale. 

use  pickup  trucks  and  make  two 
trips  on  the  same  day  to  bring  in 
their  calves. 

Receiving  Calves 

Calves  at  most  of  the  sales  are 
received  by  the  local  committee  or 
auction  association.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  agricultural  extension 
service  and  the  State  department 
of  markets  or  other  agricultural 
specialists  assist  in  the  operation, 
together  with  the  representatives 
at  the  auction  market  holding  the 
sale.  In  some  cases  the  committee 
inspects  the  calves  on  the  truck  be- 
fore unloading,  and  if  some  fail  to 
meet  specifications  they  are  kept 
on  the  truck  and  taken  back  to  the 
farm.  In  Arkansas  an  agricultural 
representative  of  a  local  power  com- 
pany handles  this  checking  job. 

Identification 

Sales  officials  usually  mark  calves 
with  ear  tags  for  identification. 
Each  calf  carries  an  ear  tag  number 
to  insure  positive  identification,  and 
is  lotted  by  grade  and  identified  by 
lot  number  on  the  pen  and  sales 
sheet.  In  a  few  instances  the  round 
cardboard  disks  used  for  ear  tags 
are  substituted  for  numbers  pasted 
on  the  hips  of  the  animals.  Ken- 
tucky reports  some  sales  are  still 
using  paint  to  identify  calves  by 
owners. 


Grading 

By  Whom 

There  is  no  standard  rule  of  pro- 
cedure as  lo  who  grades  calves.  In 
Virginia  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  «li>es  all  the  grading. 
In  Kentucky  a  representative  from 
the  Extension  Service  and  one  From 
the  stockyards  and  or  the  local  asso- 
ciation do  the  grading  on  the  day 
of  the  sale.  In  some  States  such  as 
Tennessee  and  South  Carolina  rep- 
resentatives of  animal  husbandry 
and  extension  departments  do  the 
grading.  In  other  States  the  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  represent- 
atives work  together.  In  Georgia, 
United  States  graders  and  exten- 
sion men  team  up  on  the  job.  In 
Louisiana  a  livestock  marketing 
specialist  and  a  packer-buyer  work 
together.  Arkansas  calves  are 
graded  under  supervision  of  a  Fed- 
eral-State animal  husbandman. 

Grades  Made 

Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
use  the  same  grades  —  Fancy, 
Choice,  Good  and  Medium.  Ken- 
tucky adds  another  "Outs,"  and 
Arkansas  lists  Choice,  Good,  and 
Commercial.  Virginia  sells  Fancy 
ami  Choice  calves  together,  and  has 
two  other  grades,  Good  and  Me- 
dium. South  Carolina  favors  three 
grades.  Fancy  and  Choice  sold  to- 
gether. Good,  and  Medium.  West 
Virginia  has  Fancy,  Choice,  Me- 
dium, and  Plain  with  practically  all 
calves  falling  in  the  top  l  luce 
grades.  In  general,  sales  follow 
United  States  official  grades  as  out- 
lined in  1".  >.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Circular  50.5,  Market 
Classes  and  Grades  of  Feeder  and 
Stocker  Cattle,  by  W.  0.  Eraser 
and  Don  J.  Slater.' [rev.  1042]. 

Calves  are  graded  in  a  pen  adja- 
cent to  the  scales.  Grades  are 
marked  by  dipping  a  branding  iron 
in  a  container  of  white  paint  and 
stamping  the  calves'  backs.  Sev- 
eral of  the  States  use  the  following 


grading  system:  Fancy — AA; 
Choice— A;  Good — G;  Medium- 
bar  on  shoulder. 

Complaints  on  Grading 

There  have  not  been  too  many 
complaints  on  grading  of  calves 
except  when  sales  first  stalled  in 
some  of  the  States.  Some  sellers 
said  that  grading  had  been  loo 
rigid.  There  have  been  few  ob- 
jections from  buyers.  It  is  true 
that  some  farmers  find  it  hard  to 
distinguish  between  condition  and 
flesh  and  otherwise  determine  qual- 
ity in  t  heir  calves. 

Weight  Classes 

Most  calves  have  a  range  of 
weights  from  :>50  to  700  pounds, 
with  50-pound  breaks  between 
ranges.  In  some  States  :!()()  pounds 
is  the  minimum  weight  with  a 
maximum  of  around  700  pounds. 
Kentucky  lists  "under  .'500"  and 
"800  up." 

The  weight  range  should  not 
exceed  50  pounds  until  past  500 
pounds.  Calves  in  each  pen  should 
be  uniform  not  only  in  quality  but 
also  in  size.  As  one  veteran  grader 
put  it,  they  should  look  like  peas  in 
a  pod.  Over  500  pounds,  the  weight 
range  can  be  spread  further  than 
50  pounds;  it  can  be  spread  even 
to  100  pounds,  if  need  be,  after 
the  weight  reaches  000  pounds. 

Weighing  and  Penning 

It  is  the  practice  to  weigh  all 
calves  individually,  after  grading 
and  before  penning.  Different 
States  may  use  a  market  operator, 
an  extension  man,  or  a  State  em- 
ployee to  do  the  weighing.  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  use  a  State- 
licensed  ueighmaster.  In  a  lew- 
other  cases  the  weighmen  are  li- 
censed or  bonded. 

Scales  arc  generally  kept  in  good 
condition  anil  tested  by  qualified 
inspectors,  usually  a  State  inspec- 
tor, every  0  months.  Scales  are 
balanced  frequently  during  weigh- 
ing. 
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After  weighing,  calves  are  penned 
according  to  grade,  weight,  breed, 
and  sex.  If  the  number  of  pens 
is  limited  it  is  good  practice  to  sell 
the  Fancy  and  Choice  calves  to- 
gether rather  than  increase  the 
weight  spread.  This  should  be 
held  to  50  pounds.  In  selling  calves, 
uniformity  in  size,  quality,  and 
color  is  all-important.  Where  pen 
facilities  are  limited,  breeds  can  be 
mixed  and  then  separated  by  color 
before  they  come  into  the  sales 
ring.  Crossbred  and  off -color  calves 
should  be  penned  and  sold  sep- 
arately. Heifer  and  steer  calves 
should  never  be  penned  together. 

The  scale  ticket  should  show  con- 
signor's name,  address,  the  number 
of  each  calf,  grade,  weight,  breed, 
sex,  and  pen  number.  The  office 
then  makes  up  pen  sheets  listing 
each  calf  under  its  pen  number  in 
the  order  of  weighing,  and  including 
the  information  on  the  scale  ticket. 
The  final  step  is  to  figure  the  num- 
ber of  calves  and  the  average 
weight  in  each  pen.  Then  a  buyer's 
sheet  is  prepared  which  lists  the 
pen  number,  breed,  grade,  and 
average  weight  in  each  pen.  This 
sheet  should  be  prepared  well  in 
advance  of  the  sale,  and  the  data 
transferred  to  a  card  placed  on 
each  pen.  Thus  buyers  will  have 
full  information  when  they  inspect 
the  calves  in  the  pens  prior  to  the 
sale. 

Order  of  Sale 

One  o'clock  is  the  preferred  hour 
for  starting  the  feeder  calf  sales  by 
practically  all  the  States,  although 
one  State  favors  1:30  p.  m.  and 
another  likes  2  p.  m. 

The  order  of  sale  of  calves  varies 
in  different  States.  Some  feel  that 
buyers  must  be  warmed  up  so  that 
they  start  with  some  of  their  lower 
grades.  In  one  State  the  sale 
starts  with  relativel}'  small  size 
lots  with  lighter  calves,  usually 
grading  Choice.  After  the  crowd 
warms  up,  the  Fancy  steer  calves 


are  run  into  the  ring.  The  general 
rule,  however,  is  to  start  with  the 
Fancy  or  the  Fancy  and  Choice 
steers  in  a  given  breed  weighing 
300  to  350  pounds  and  sell  them 
first;  then  to  sell  the  heavier 
weight  groups  in  the  grade;  next 
to  switch  to  heifers  and  sell  all 
the  heifers  in  the  same  grade. 
With  Fancy  and  Choice  steers  and 
heifers  out  of  the  way,  the  Good 
and  Medium  grades  are  sold. 

This  order  is  not  always  main- 
tained. In  some  States,  a  com- 
mittee establishes  the  routine  with 
the  thought  of  trying  to  get  the 
most  money  for  the  calves.  Thus, 
they  sell  usually  according  to  the 
demand  of  the  buyers.  For  in- 
stance, in  Kentucky  the  large  lots 
(but  not  more  than  20)  are  offered 
first  as  a  rule,  but  not  always. 
Some  extension  workers  feel  that 
with  southern  purebred  cattle  it 
is  better  to  start  the  sales  with  the 
lower  grades,  but  that  this  order 
does  not  work  well  in  feeder  calf 
sales.  Beef  breeds  are  usually  given 
equal  treatment  in  the  order  of 
sale.  Thus  not  all  calves  of  any 
one  breed  are  sold  before  some 
calves  of  other  breeds  are  offered. 

In  about  half  the  States  it  is 
the  practice  for  auctioneers  to 
start  the  bids.  In  others  there  is 
a   ring   man   who   performs  this 


Scales  in  good  mechanical  condition,  regularly 
tested  and  balanced  every  few  drafts, 
insure  accurate  weights. 
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service,  although  in  this  respect 
the  ring  man  works  closely  with  the 
auctioneer.  In  Virginia,  however, 
the  buyer  is  expected  to  start  the 
bid. 

Buyer's  Choice 

Most  States  provide  that  the 
highest  bidder  for  a  given  lot  of 
calves  does  not  have  to  take  all 
the  calves  in  the  lot  on  which  he  is 
the  highest  bidder.  Thej  place 
various  restrictions  on  buyers,  how- 
ever, in  this  respect.  In  South 
Carolina  when  bidding  on  large 
lots  the  buyer  cannot  leave  fewer 
than  five  head  in  the  pen.  In 
Virginia  the  high  bidder  is  given  a 
choice  of  taking  as  many  calves 
as  he  needs  if  more  than  20  calves 
are  in  the  lot  sold.  In  North 
Carolina  a  buyer  may  call  out  the 
number  of  calves  he  needs  to  fill 
out  a  load.  After  the  high  bidder 
makes  his  selection  any  calves 
remaining  in  a  pen  are  auctioned 
oil'.  In  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and 
West  Virginia  the  high  bidder 
must  take  all  calves  in  a  given  lot. 

In  the  past  some  States  have  not 
commingled  ownership.  However, 
beginning  with  the  sales  in  1954, 
in  all  States  except  two,  calves 
have  been  commingled  for  owner- 
ship and  none  sold  individually. 

There  are  few  regulations  with 
respect  to  size  of  lots  of  calves 
sold.  Arkansas  and  Kent  ucky  place 
a  maximum  of  20  calves  to  the  pen. 
West  Virginia  prefers  to  have  small 
lots  of  Fancy  heifers  ranging  from 
4  to  6  sold  through  the  ring,  since 
they  all  go  for  herd  replacements. 
It  is  practically  a  universal  practice 
to  sell  all  calves  by  weight.  West 
Virginia  is  the  one  exception,  but 
is  gradually  moving  towards  a 
program  of  selling  on  a  weight 
basis  instead  of  a  head  basis. 

Handling  Calves  After  Sale 

The  general  practice  is  to  move 
calves  out  of  the  yard  promptly 
after  being  sold.    Most  are  cleared 


out  by  night  of  the  same  day  of 
sale,  with  the  remainder  left  over 
moving  out  the  next  day.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  carry  calves  no 
charge  is  made  for  this  service, 
with  the  exception  of  the  (ieorgia 
sales  where  there  is  a  charge  for 
feed. 

Marketing  Charges 

There  is  a  wide  variety  in  market- 
ing charges  in  the  various  States. 
In  Virginia  charges  run  like  this: 
Commission,  $1  per  head;  insur- 
ance, half  of  1  percent  of  gross  sales ; 
yardage,  $1  a  head;  veterinary 
expense,  75  cents  a  bead;  trucking, 
$1  a  head.  In  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  the  range  of  charges  is 
from  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  head.  Ken- 
tucky markets  make  no  charge  for 
yardage.  Insurance  is  included  in 
the  commission,  but  trucking  and 
veterinary  service  are  separate. 
Xo  feed  is  »iven  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  North  Carolina 
charges  $1  to  $3  a  head,  but  the 
State  Veterinarian  supplies  his  serv- 
ices without  expense  to  the  sale. 
In  West  Virginia  there  is  a  range  of 
$2  to  $2.50  a  head,  which  covers  the 
entire  cost  to  the  seller.  This  in- 
cludes cost  of  vaccine  against  black- 
leg and  shipping  fever,  auctioneer's 
fees,  labor,  and  the  like.  In  South 
( larolina  the  charge  is  $2.50  a  head, 
which  includes  commission,  yard- 
age, insurance,  veterinary  expense 
of  $1,  and  feed 

Auctioneer's  fees  range  from  $25 
to  $125  a  sale,  with  $50  to  $100  the 
most  common  amount  paid. 

Accounting  to  Consignors 

After  deducting  handling  charges 
the  consignor  is  paid  on  a  weight 
basis  for  the  number  of  calves  and 
the  total  weight  he  had  in  each  pen 
at  the  price  for  which  each  pen 
sold.  In  cases  of  buyer's  choice  or 
where  a  pen  was  cut  and  the  calves 
in  the  same  pen  sold  at  different 
prices,   the  average  price  for  the 
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pen  is  calculated,  and  the  farmer  is 
paid  for  the  actual  weight  of  Ids 
calves  at  the  average  price  for  that 
pen.  tfi 

Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina  make  returns 
to  consignors  the  same  day  of  the 
sale.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia make  some  returns  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The  financial  responsibilitj7  of 
buyers  is  assumed  in  most  cases  to 
be  the  concern  of  the  auction  com- 
pany. In  Kentucky  the  auction 
market  takes  the  bu}~er's  check 
and  gives  a  company  check  for  the 
calves.  If  a  man  is  not  personally 
known  to  the  management,  he  will 
be  carefully  checked  and  must 
present  evidence  that  he  can  pay. 
For  instance,  he  may  be  vouched 
for  by  a  person  well  known  to  the 
management.  He  may  otherwise 
be  asked  to  present  identification 
and  a  statement  from  his  banker. 

In  general  when  a  loss  is  suffered, 
the  auction  market  holding  the  sale 
stands  it.  Extension  workers  in  a 
number  of  States  feel  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  deter- 
mining the  financial  responsibility 
of  buyers  to  safeguard  against 
losses. 

Buying  Competition 

For  Steers 

Buying  competition  for  steers 
came  from  both  in-State  and  out- 
of-State  sources.  Kentucky's  and 
Virginia's  most  important  outlet 
was  out-of-State  feeders.  Feeders 
within  these  States  were  the  second 
best  buj-ers.  Next  in  order  for 
both  States  were  out-of-State  order 
buyers. 

Purchases  of  order  buyers  for 
producers  within  the  State  ranked 
fourth  for  Virginia,  with  slaughter- 
ers ranking  last  in  buying  competi- 
tion, and  fifth  for  Kentucky  with 
slaughterers  fourth  in  that  State. 

In  West  Virginia  feeders  operat- 


ing outside  the  State  were  the  prin- 
cipal buyers.  Feeders  within  the 
State  were  the  next  most  important 
group.  Slaughterers  ranked  third 
and  order  buyers  fourth  with  60 
percent  of  their  purchases  going 
outside  the  State. 

Order  buyers  purchasing  for  out- 
of-State  and  within-State  customers 
afforded  important  competition  in 
Xorth  Carolina,  exceeded  only  by 
feeders  in  the  State. 

Mississippi  sent  most  of  its  feed- 
ers out  of  the  State  and  in  some 
years  saw  considerable  demand  for 
slaughter  stock.  South  Carolina, 
on  the  other  hand,  disposed  of 
about  half  its  steers  to  feeder 
buyers  within  the  State,  about  one- 
fourth  to  out-of-State  buyers,  and 
the  remaining  steers  to  slaughter 
buyers.  Feeders  within  the  State 
took  80  percent  of  the  Tennessee 
steers  sold. 

For  Heifers 

In  all  States  except  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  and  Georgia,  farmers 
bought  most  of  the  Choice  quality 
heifers  for  herd  replacements  and 
to  establish  new  herds.  Tennessee 
farmers  buying  for  their  own  breed- 
ing herds  took  85  percent  of  the 
heifers.  Kentucky  heifer  calves 
went  mostly  to  feeders,  with  out-of- 
State  and  in-State  order  buyers 
second  and  third;  farmers  buying 
for  home  herds  came  last.  In 
Mississippi,  farmers  buying  for 
breeding  purposes  represented  a 
fine  outlet  for  heifers  up  to  1953, 
when  enthusiasm  for  budding  herds 
waned  somewhat.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, demand  was  for  Choice  and 
Fancy  heifers,  while  the  Good  and 
Medium  were  allowed  to  go  to 
feed  lots. 

In  Georgia,  where  herd  building- 
required  around  50  percent  of  the 
heifers,  some  20  percent  went  to 
feed  lot  buyers  and  10  percent  to 
slaughterers.  Fifteen  percent  of 
the  heifers  went  to  fill  orders  from 
outside  the  State.    In  Xorth  Caro- 
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lina,  on  the  contrary,  three  times  as  purposes.  Tw  ice  as  many  orders 
many  heifers  went  into  feed  lots  as  were  Oiled  for  out-of-State  people 
were  taken  by  farmers  for  breeding    as  for  North  Carolina  order  buyers. 


Ownership  and  Type  of  Facilities 


ALMOST   all    the    feeder  calf 
auction    sales    were     held  in 

privately  owned  yards.  South 
Carolina  had  one  cooperative  auc- 
tion at  York.  A  West  Virginia 
-ales  organization  used  the  fair- 
grounds facilities.  Georgia  had 
three  cooperative  auctions  and 
North  Carolina  one.  Of  t  he  others, 
10  were  held  in  private  facilities,  1 
was  held  at  fairgrounds,  l  at  a 
county  facility,  and  1  at  a  public 
terminal  market . 

Some  new  buildings  were  put  up 
to  house  the  auction  sales,  hut  most 
of  them  were  held  in  privately 
owned  facilities  already  existing. 
Some  used  worked-over  barns. 
When  public  grounds  or  private 
auction  buildings  were  accessible, 
they  were  usually  employed.  Ex- 
perience indicated  that  in  theinterest 
of  harmony,  such  arrangements 
should  be  made  with  care  and  com- 
plete detail.  (See  Exhibit  3  in  the 
Appendix.) 

Facilities  for  feeding  and  water- 
ing the  stock  were  far  from  uniform 
and    none    too    ample.     In  most 


cases  arrangements  were  made  to 
feed  and  water  without  special 
equipment.  Adequate  arrange- 
ments were  especially  necessary 
where  calves  were  earned  over — in 
one  ease  as  long  as  a  3-day  period, 
(ialvanized  tubs  were  sometimes 
used  for  water  and  feed,  where 
troughs  and  leedraeks  were  not 
available.  Seven  States  reported 
some  facilities  for  feeding  and 
watering  Stock.  In  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  no  such  facilities  or 
only  limited  ones  were  found. 

In  only  a  few  facilities  were  the 
pens  and  alleys  paved.  Ample 
parking  space  was  provided  in  all 
cases  except  at  two  urban  facilities, 
Nashville  and  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

In  some  areas  it  has  been  a 
problem  to  find  adequate  facilities 
to  hold  the  feeder  sales.  Lack  of 
pen  space  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  pens  have  been  the  limiting- 
factors. 

It  took  at  least  45  (tens  to  provide 
space  for  all  weight  groups  and 
grades  of  calves  where  two  breeds 
were   included    in    the   sale.  This 


The  Northern  Virginia  Livestock  Producers'  Association,  Inc.,  holds  annually  here  one  of  the 

largest  feeder  calf  sales. 
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permitted  selling  Fancy  and  Choice 
calves  together  in  50-pound  weight 
range  groups,  two  breeds  and  no 
grade  below  Medium.  This  pro- 
vided three  pens  for  "Out"  calves. 
In  practice  this  sometimes  proved 
to  be  figuring  close  with  little 
margin.  Some  weight  groups  were 
so  large  that  calves  were  crowded 
too  close  in  a  pen.  Calves  so 
yarded  frequently  showed  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  sale  ring. 

A  well-lighted  auction  ring  was 


found  to  be  a  big  help  in  the  sale. 
Calves  can  be  moved  around  in 
such  a  ring  and  shown  to  advantage. 

Reports  indicate  that  where  fa- 
cilities are  adequate  calves  can  be 
graded  and  shaped  up  in  lots  of 
uniform  weight  and  quality.  Such 
calves  feed  and  graze  well  together. 
Adequate  facilities  for  grading, 
penning,  feeding,  and  watering 
calves  preclude  excessive  shrink 
and  allow  calves  to  start  off  grazing 
or  feeding  with  a  minimum  setback. 


Sanitation 


IN  ALL  STATES  the  auctions 
practiced  some  form  of  disinfection 
with  chemicals.  Spraying  equip- 
ment was  usually  a  requirement. 
One  State,  however,  preferred  sprin- 
kling with  lime.  Before  sales  were 
held  the  markets  were  cleaned  and 
the  floors  covered  with  fresh  shav- 
ings. Four  States  had  some  com- 
pulsory sanitary  regulations  under 
the  control  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  or  other  State  officials. 
In  Kentucky  such  precautions  were 
part  of  the  contract. 

Some  few  complaints  were  heard 
that  the  sales  furthered  the  spread 


of  disease,  but  these  were  mostly 
regarding  shipping  fever.  Ken- 
tucky reported  no  such  complaints, 
but  in  that  connection  it  ma}r  be 
noted  that  most  calves  came  shorter 
distances  from  home. 

Paved  alleys  and  pens  would  help 
keep  yards  neat  and  sanitary. 

Some  precautions,  experience  in- 
dicates, should  be  exercised  to  aid 
in  preventing  spread  of  disease. 
Calves  with  pinkeye  or  colds  or 
other  signs  of  disease  should  be 
rejected.  Also  no  other  livestock 
should  be  penned  at  the  yards  on 
the  dav  of  the  feeder  calf  sale. 


Status  of  Sales  by  States 


Alabama 

IN  ALABAMA  feeder  calf  sales 
were  first  started  in  1938.  How- 
ever, with  the  growth  and  more 
commercialized  nature  of  the  beef 
cattle  industry  in  the  State,  Agri- 
cultural Extension  and  University 
specialists  deemed  it  wise  to  dis- 
continue the  demonstration  sales. 
The  immediate  cause  was  that  the 
packer  buyers  usually  bid  more 
for  the  calves  than  the  stocker 
and  feeder  buvers  felt  thev  could 


afford  to  pay.  (In  normal  years 
order  biryers  pick  the  thinner  calves 
from  this  area  and  ship  them  to 
Middle  Atlantic  and  eastern  Corn 
Belt  States,  while  packers  want  the 
fleshier  calves.) 

It  has  been  established  that  most 
producers  are  interested  mainly 
in  the  income  per  calf.  A  calf 
at  500  to  600  pounds,  graded 
Choice,  could  be  marketed  in  the 
early  summer  at  more  net  money 
than  a  feeder  calf  would  bring. 
With   the  development   of  cattle 
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operations  on  a  largo  scale  in  this 
State,  many  producers  now  soil 
their  calves  direct  from  their  farms 
and  ranches,  and  others  patronize 
local  markets. 

The  calves  formerly  sold  through 
the  feeder  calf  auction  sales  arc 
now  marketed  at  sonic  of  the  largo 
commercial  auctions  such  as  those 
at  Montgomery,  Selma,  Demopolis, 
Eutaw,  Linden,  ami  the  Union  Stock- 
yards at  Montgomery.  Buyers 
from  Alabama  and  outside  the 
State  secure  many  thousands  of 
these  feeder  calves,  particularly 
during  September,  October,  and 
November. 

The  State  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  for  several  years  has  ad- 
vocated a  program  of  creep  feeding 
of  calves.  This  feeding  program 
puts  the  calves  in  condition  where 
they  can  he  sold  to  slaughterers 
as  hal>\  beef. 


Figure  2. — Beef  cattle  population  in 
Alabama  in  1952,  and  heaviest 
production  areas. 
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Figure  2  shows  the  principal 
beef  cattle  producing  areas  in  the 
State.  Livestock  production  is 
general  throughout,  but  it  is 
heaviest  in  the  south  central  area 
and  the  counties  on  the  north 
holding  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  started  its  feeder  calf 
sale  program  in  1 952,  holding  its 
first  sale  at  Marianna.  There  were 
no  local  auction  facilities  in  this 
area,  so  it  was  necessary  to  build  a 
new  sales  pavilion.  The  Lee  County 
Livestock  Producers  Association 
donated  10  acres  of  ground  and 
$15,000  to  build  the  sales  pavilion, 
and  leased  both  to  the  Eastern 
Arkansas  Livestock  Association  for 
99  years. 

Under  the  program  set  up,  a 
fall  and  spring  feeder  calf  sale  will 
be  held  each  year. 

Two  sales  were  held  at  Marianna 
in  1954  and  one  at  Texarkana.  At 
the  spring  sale  at  Marianna,  533 
steers  and  362  heifers  were  sold. 
The  steers  weighed  on  the  average 
Iti:,  pounds  and  the  heifers  458. 
The  average  price  per  100  pounds 
was  $16.73  for  steers  and  $15.83  for 
heifers.  The  fall  sale  at  the  same 
place  sold  383  steers  and  83  heifers 
averaging  497  and  433  pounds 
respectively  and  $17.35  and  $14.20 
per  100  pounds.  The  Texarkana 
sale  handled  761  head  of  both  sexes 
weighing  411  pounds  average  and 
selling  at  $16.04. 

Beef  cattle  have  been  important 
in  Arkansas  for  a  long  time;  they 
were  raised  in  the  Ozark  and  up- 
land areas,  on  small  farms  in 
limited  numbers.  Since  1934,  farm 
programs  developed  in  the  cotton 
and  rice  belts  have  brought  about 
larger  herds  and  more  standardized 
calf  production;  especially  in  the 
area  around  Marianna,  where  the 
sales  program  was  developed. 

Figure  3  shows  the  principal 
producing  sections  in  Arkansas  and 
the  areas  of  heavier  beef  cattle 
population  in  1954.    Area  I  includes 
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the   Ozark   and   upland   sections;  River  territory,  where  a  sale  was 

area  II,  the  cotton  and  rice  sections  held  for  the  first  time  in  1954; 

in  eastern  Arkansas;  area  III,  a  and  area  IV,  coastal  plains  with 

smaller  development  in  the  Red  timber  land  and  small  farms. 


Figure  3. — Production  areas  and  beef  cattle  population  of  Arkansas  in  1954. 


Florida 

Florida  held  it's  first  feeder  calf 
sale  at  Gainesville  in  1947.  The 
Florida  Aberdeen-Angus  Associa- 
tion, the  Gainesville  Livestock  Auc- 
tion, and  the  Gainesville  Chamber 
of  Commerce  were  instrumental  in 
organizing  this  sale.  Since  1951, 
the  Hereford  and  Brahman  breed 
associations  have  cooperated  in  the 
sales.  In  1954,  all  three  of  the  breed 
associations,  the  State  Marketing 
Bureau,  and  the  local  markets  were 
promoting  and  assisting  in  handling 
the  three  sales. 

In  1953,  three  sales  were  held  at 
Gainesville,  at  which  a  total  of 
2,391  feeder  calves  were  sold.  The 


Aberdeen-Angus  sale  handled  1,164 
calves,  the  Brahman  sale  641,  and 
the  Hereford  sale  586. 

At  Gainesville  in  1953,  637  Angus 
steers  weighing  an  average  of  400 
pounds  brought  $14.40  per  100 
pounds.  At  the  same  sale  in  1954, 
510  such  steers  weighing  on  the 
average  414  pounds  sold  for  $16.19 
per  100  pounds.  Here  in  1953,  527 
heifers  weighing  an  average  of  380 
pounds  brought  $17.70  per  100 
pounds  and  in  1954,  427  heifers 
weighing  392  pounds  average  sold 
at  $14.78.  The  sales  at  Gaines- 
ville in  1954  handled  937  head  at  an 
average  weight  of  404  pounds  which 
sold  at  $15.57  per  100  pounds. 

Sales  were  held  in  1954  at  two 
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additional  points,  Live  Oak  and 
Graceville.  The  Graceville  sale 
handled  384  head  weighing  an  aver- 
age of  457  pounds  at  $13.62  per 
l()()  pounds;  Live  Oak  handled  569 
calves  weighing  345  pounds  average 
of  winch  the  steers  brought  $13.67 
per  100  pounds  and  the  heifers 
$11.62. 

Because  there  are  few  sales,  calves 
are  consigned  from  a  wide  area. 
Feeders  in  I  he  State  have  purchased 
practically  all  the  steer  calves.  Most 
of  the  heifer  calves  have  heen 
bought  by  stockmen  for  their 
breeding  herds. 

Requirements  for  age  and  qualu  \ 
are  not  so  rigid  as  at  sales  in  several 


other  States.  However,  a  sifting 
committee  checks  the  entries  to  see 
if  they  meet  breed  standards  and 
the  committee's  decision  is  final. 
The  quality  of  calves  in  the  sales  to 
date  lias  constantly  improved,  and 
the  sales  do  offer  feeders  and 
breeders  an  opportunity  t<>  obtain 
tin4  stock  they  need. 

The  beef  cattle  industry  in  Flor- 
ida is  growing  rapidly.  Figure  4 
shows  the  principal  areas  of  beef 
cat  I  le  population  in  the  State  as  of 
1950.  Except  for  Jackson  County, 
heaviest  production  areas  are 
throughout  the  central  half  of  the 
State.  All  commercial  producing 
areas,  however,  show  rapid  increase. 


Figure  4. — Beef  cattle  population  in  Florida,  1950. 
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Figure  5. — Beef  cattle  population  in  Georgia,  1950. 


Geo 

Georgia  is  comparatively  a  new- 
comer in  the  feeder  calf  sale  pro- 
gram in  the  South.  The  first  sales 
were  held  in  1952,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  with  the  cooperation  of 
local  auctions.  That  year  sales 
were  scheduled  at  seven  points — 
Atlanta,  Athens,  Rome,  Statesboro, 
Lyons,  Hawkinsville,  and  Bain- 
bridge.  In  1953,  one  point  was 
dropped  (Lyons)  and  five  more 
sales  added,  making  a  total  of  11. 
In  1953,  steers  and  heifers  totaling 
3,290  moved  through  the  sales. 
Table  2  shows  the  number  and 
average  prices  of  these  calves. 

No  organized  feeder  calf  sales 
program  was  carried  out  in  Georgia 
in    1954.    However,    plans  were 


rgia 

made  to  schedule  a  series  of  sales 
during  1955. 

In  1952  calves  in  some  of  the  sales 
were  sold  on  their  individual  merits 
and  were  not  graded  and  com- 
mingled. This  practice  has  been 
changed,  however,  and  the  program 
is  now  set  up  for  all  calves  to  be 
graded  by  a  representative  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  an  extension  service  worker. 

Beef  cattle  are  produced  in  all 
sections  of  Georgia.  Figure  5  in- 
dicates some  areas  of  heavier  cattle 
population.  It  is  in  such  sections 
the  feeder  calf  sales  are  usually 
scheduled.  Although  cattle  produc- 
tion is  general  over  the  State,  the 
outlined  areas  are  those  where  pro- 
duction is  rapioTy  increasing. 
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Table  2. — Demonstrational  feeder  calf  sales  in  Georgia,  1953 


Sale 

Number 
of  calves 
sold 

Percenl  - 

age 
Fancy 

and 
Choice 

Range  in  price  per  100  pounds 

Fancy 

Choice 

Good 

Americas   . 

709 
250 
300 
350 
209 
150 
325 
442 
200 
200 
155 

At  liens  .  

Bainbridge   

13 

$10.  50-$  17.  50 
Ml.  :»() 

$12.  50-$  15.  00 
1 3.  00-  1  0.  25 
lti.  65-  18.  (10 

11.  to-  lti.  50 
111.  20-  20.  20 

12.  50-  17.  70 

1 3.  00-  20.  00 

$11.  50-$  14.  50 
1  1  00-  15.  00 
15.  20-  16.  40 
13.  00-  16.  00 
12.  00-  15.  20 
8.  50-  1 5.  70 
12.  00-  16.  50 

Camilla  

10 

14 

31 

Hawkinsville  

I. a  Grange       _  . 

Rome   

Statesboro  

19.  75 
1  1.  50-  19.  00 
1  7.  00-  27.  00 

Vidalia  _  

Wayeross  

15 
2 

15.  00-  16.  20 
19.  00-  21.  40 

11.  50-  14.  90 
1  1.  50-  15.  75 

Kentucky 

Kent  ucky  organized  its  first  feeder 
calf  sale  in  1950  and  held  it  at 
Albany.  Farmer  groups  working 
through  their  county  agents  were  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the  sale, 
which  serves  parts  of  four  counties. 
In  an  effort  to  stabilize  this  program 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  sponsor- 
ing farmer  groups  recently  incor- 


porated under  the  Bingham  Co- 
operative Marketing  Act .' 

Feeder  calf  sales  were  held  in 
]9~>'A  at  three  points,  ( 'atlet  tsburg, 
Monticello,  and  Albany.  These 
three   sales   marketed    a    total  of 


1  H  e i.bert,  L.  S.  Legal  Phases  of 
Cooperative  Associations.  F.  C.  A. 
Bui.  50,  1942.    Pp.  375-385. 
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1,282  calves..  The  northeastern 
Kentucky  feeder  calf  sale  at  Cat- 
lettsburg  was  the  largest  sale,  han- 
dling 478  calves.  Table  3  shows 
results  of  the  1954  sales  at  Albany, 
Jamestown,  and  Paducah.  A  sale 
was  also  held  at  Catlettsburg  in  1 954. 

With  the  exception  of  McCreary 
County  in  the  south  and  a  13-county 
area  in  eastern  Kentucky,  all  the 


rest  of  the  State  can  be  considered 
potentially  a  commercial  beef  cattle 
production  area,  although  major 
attention  is  still  being  given  to 
fluid  milk  production  in  the  milk- 
sheds  of  the  several  cities  along  the 
Ohio  River. 

Figure  6  shows  the  location  of  the 
heavier  beef  cattle  population  areas 
in  Kentucky,  as  of  1950.  More 


Table  3. — Feeder  calf  sales  in  Kentucky,  1954 


Point  of  sale,  grade  and  sex 


Albany:  1 
Choice : 

Steers 

Heifers. 
Good: 

Steers.. 

Heifers. 
Medium: 

Steers. . 

Heifers. 
Others  

Total 

Jamestown :  1 

Choice: 

Steers. _ 
Heifers  . 

Good: 

Steers.. 
Heifers. 

Medium: 
Steers ._ 
Heifers. 

Others  

Total 

Paducah: 2 

Fancy: 

Steers _. 

Choice: 

Steers.. 
Heifers. 

Good: 

Steers ._ 
Heifers. 

Medium: 
Steers- 
Heifers. 

Total 


Number 
sold 


36 
40 

151 
111 

34 
25 
37 


434 


123 
56 

101 

66 

5 
7 
15 


373 


18 

64 

73 

163 
89 

18 
17 


442 


Price  per 
100 

pounds 


$20.  50 

18.  25 

19.  75 

16.  25 

17.  25 
14.  00 


IS.  08 

15.  10 

16.  31 

13.  08 

14.  20 
14.  69 


22.  09 

20.  88 

17.  02 

18.  36 
16.  45 

16.  73 
14.  21 


1  Wolf  Creek  Feeder  Calf  Association. 

2  Purchase  Feeder  Calf  Association. 
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than  LOO  of  the  120  counties  carry 
on  some  kind  of  beef  cattle  ex- 
tension program.  The  mountain- 
ous southeastern  sector  of  13 
counties,  starting  with  Wolf  and 
Breathitt  counties,  is  not  considered 
a  commercial  beef  production  area, 
Dor  is  McCrcary  County  on  the 
State's  southern  boundary. 

Louisiana 

In  1952  Louisiana  embarked  on 
a  program  of  feeder  calf  sales. 
Leadership  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  thai  vcar  helped 
establish  sales  at  Shreveport  and 
Mansfield.  Approximately  three 
counties  were  included  in  the  trade 
territory  of  each  sale.  Since  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  :>().()()() 
good    grade   cattle    in    each  area. 


there  was  ample  supply  to  draw 
from.     ( Figure  7.) 

The  rule  was  established  that 
there  must  he  consignments  of 
approximately  2, ()()()  head  of  cattle 
before  a  sale  would  he  held.  Sales 
in  Louisiana  differ  somewhat  from 
those  in  the  other  States.  State 
officials  feel  that  slaughter  buyers 
are  essential  to  a  good  sale  so  they 
aim  to  have  on  hand  some  slaughter 
calves.  Actually  from  the  stand- 
point of  quality  they  rule  out  of  t he 
sale  only  cross-bred  jersey  and 
native  calves.  At  present  local 
producer  committees  are  working 
with  the  Extension  Service  in  pro- 
mot  ing  t  lie  sales. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  the 
feeder  calf  sales  the  Extension 
Service  has  assisted  with  many 
sales  on  individual  ranches.  Many 
of  the   larger  cattlemen   make  an 


Figure  7. — Beef  catile  population  in  Louisiana,  1950. 
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effort  to  sefl  their  feeder  calves  at 
their  farms. 

Approximately  4,000  calves  were 
disposed  of  at  the  two  sales  held 
in  1953. 

The  beef  cattle  population  of  the 
State  is  rather  evenly  distributed 
as  far  as  numbers  go.  Exceptions 
are  the  coastal  marsh  areas  below 
New  Orleans  and  those  bordering 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  However, 
three  different  breeding  areas  stand 
out.  In  the  southwestern  parishes, 
Angus  cattle  are  predominant;  in 
the  four  parishes,  Beauregard, 
Vernon,  Sabine,  and  De  Soto,  we 
find  Brahman  cattle;  and  in  the 
Red  River  Delta,  white  faces  are 
preferred. 

Maryland 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice of  the  University  of  Maryland 
took  an  active  part  in  working 
with  breeders  in  setting  up  the 
first  sales  association  in  that  State. 
Maryland  held  its  first  annual 
feeder  calf  sale  at  Woodsboro  in 
October  1953.  (Table  4.)  It  was 
organized  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  Maryland  Beef  Cattle  Pro- 
ducers (membership  includes  pro- 
ducers of  both  commercial  and 
purebred  cattle),  the  Department 


of  Animal  Husbandry  and  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Marketing  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Maryland  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Service. 

There  was  considerable  interest 
in  the  first  sale  held.  Over  700 
calves  from  74  consignors  were 
sold.  Buyers  from  four  States 
purchased  these,  with  most  of  the 
calves  going  to  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania. 

An  interesting  division  of  respon- 
sibility was  set  up.  Maryland  Beef 
Cattle  Producers,  Inc.,  consigned 
calves,  inspected  herds  (through  a 
committee  of  three  producers),  col- 
lected fees,  selected  auctioneers, 
and  performed  other  miscellaneous 
duties.  Maryland  Extension  Serv- 
ice supervised  grading  of  calves, 
assisted  in  field  inspection,  and 
performed  all  followup  work  such 
as  helping  farmers  cull  herds  and 
select  sires.  The  marketing  agency 
furnished  all  facilities  to  handle 
and  market  calves  (including  feed 
and  water),  paid  producers,  col- 
lected from  buyers,  and  saw  that 
all  facilities  met  regulations.  The 
Maryland  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Serv- 
ice checked  health  of  the  entire 
herd,  health  of  the  calves  on  deliv- 
ery, and  sanitation  of  facilities. 


Figure  8. — Beef  cattle  population  in  Maryland,  1950. 
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Table  4. — Results  of  the  demonstrational  feeder  calf  sales  in 
Maryland,  1953  and  1954 


(  Irade  and  sex 


Woodsbofo,  19-53 

Choice: 

Steers  

Heifers   

( iood: 

Steers  

Heifers 
Medium: 

Steers  

Heifers  

Fancy  and  Choice  steers  selected  to  be  sold  as  club  calves 

Total  or  average  

Friendship,  19-54 

Fancy : 

Steers  

Heifers.. 
Choice: 

Steers  

Heifers  

Good: 

Steers    

Heifers  L  

Medium: 

Steers  - 

Heifers   


Number 
head  sold 


Total  or  averaae. 


159 
85 


1.  057 


Price  per 
100  pounds 


134 

$23.  76 

29 

21.  19 

250 

20.  97 

93 

15.  87 

96 

18.  65 

85 

I  1.  16 

21 

30.  14 

-no 
/  US 

19 

34.  47 

7 

21.  79 

181 

23.  47 

85 

17.  24 

362 

21.  34 

159 

15.  94 

Recently  the  Maryland  Bed' 
Cattle  Producers,  [nc,  has  assumed 
the  leading  role.  This  group  ex- 
pects to  continue  the  sales  program 
with  the  assistance  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  on 
technical  matters.  Facilities  used 
in  L954  were  new  and  the  Second 
Annual  Calf  Sale  at  West  Friend- 
ship, Md..  was  the  opening  event. 

Figure  8  shows  the  beef  cattle 
population  of  the  State,  by  coun- 
ties, for  1950. 

Mississippi 

A  Dumber  of  feeder  calf  sales 
that  started  in  Mississippi  several 
years  ago  are  no  longer  operating. 

In  1952,  however,  agricultural 
extension  specialists  and  producers' 


committees  organized  and  estab- 
lished a  sale  at  Batesville.  This 
sale  handled  943  calves.  A  sale 
was   held   again   at    this   point  in 

1953.  This  was  a  regional  sale 
which  included  an  area  of  five 
counties.    Two  sales  were  held  in 

1954,  one  at  Greenville  and  one  at 
West  Point.  (Table  5.)  Some 
2. 300  calves  were  offered  at  the 
two  sales.  They  averaged  400  to 
.">.")()  pounds.  Some  yearling  steers 
were  sold  also.  The  AVest  Point  (or 
Black  Belt)  sale  offered  about  X00 
calves  and  the  larger  one  at  Green- 
ville (the  Delta  sale)  some  1,500. 

Mississippi  is  rapidly  developing 
a  beef  cattle  industry,  and  is  also 
making  strides  in  improving  the 
quality  of  its  animals.  Figure  9 
-hows  the  principal  cattle  prodtic- 
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Table  5. — Results  of  the  demonstrational  feeder  calf  sales  in  Mississippi,  1954 


Average 
weight 
in  pounds 


Price  per  100 
pounds 


400-550 
350^566" 


450-600 
460^566 


$17.  00-$  18.  00 

14.  00-  15.  00 

15.  50-  17.  00 
14.  50-  15.  00 


18.  50-  20.  00 
15.  50-  17.  00 
17.  00-  18.  50 


Grade  and  sex 


West  Point  sale: 
Choice: 

Steers  

Heifers  

Good  1  

Medium  1  

Delta  sale;  Greenville: 
Choice : 

Steers  

Heifers  

Good  1  


1  Sex  not  specified. 

2  Some  low  grade  calves  sold  for  $16  to  $1 7  per  100  pounds. 


ing  areas  in  the  State  in  1950. 
Two  areas  stand  out — the  Black 
Belt  and  the  Delta. 


Fisure  9. — Beef  cattle  population  in 
Mississippi,  1950. 


North  Carolina 

The  program  of  feeder  calf  sales 
in  North  Carolina  started  in  1942. 
The  first  sale  opened  at  West 
Jefferson  through  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  other  interested  State 
officials  working  with  producers. 
No  other  sale  was  held  until  1949. 
That  year  five  sales  went  into 
operation.  From  then  on  there 
was  steady  growth  until  1953, 
when  14  sales  disposed  of  3,716 
calves. 

Table  6  shows  a  summary  of  re- 
sults of  the  feeder  calf  sales  held  in 
the  State  in  1953  and  1954  and  total 
figures  for  sales  1950-54.  This 
table  shows  that  5  sales  in  1953 
handled  more  than  300  calves  each, 
while  3  sales  sold  fewer  than  100 
each.  In  1954,  however,  7  sales 
handled  over  300  head  each  and  no 
sale  had  less  than  100  head.  Two 
sales  were  discontinued  in  1954  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of 
sales  and  to  consolidate  and  build 
up  volume  at  those  held. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  quality  of  the  feeder 
calves  sold.  This  has  grown  out  of 
better  production  methods  and 
grading  demonstrations  conducted 
by  the  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, where  producers  and  inspection 
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Table  6. — Summary  of  feeder  calf  sales  in  North  Carolina,  1953  and  1954 


Place  of  sale 

Number 
sold 

Average 
weight  in 
pounds 

Average  value 
per  100  pounds 

Percent  graded 
Fancy,  Choice, 
and  ( iood 

1  '.'.">  1 

I  o  v< 

1  'J5  1 

1953 

1 954 

1  QV> 
1  '■ '  - 

1  0  ">  1 

A~lic\  ille 

549 

487 

414 

423 

$15. 

62 

$1  5  88 

00 

70 

79 

Boone 

202 

288 

1  13 

15! 

97 

17.  31 

7-i 

74. 

7Q 

Burlaw 

4  10 

17. 

79 

39 

60 

KU/.abet !i  (  it  v 

70 

16. 

23 

Ut  J 

00 

( ioldsl >un > 

200 

278" 

1 17 

448 

18. 

00 

16."  76" 

93 

63 

89 

( ireen^boro 

82 

388 

4tiS 

461 

16. 

72 

16.  36 

60 

65 

84 

Hillshoro 

251 

349 

453 

153 

16. 

12 

15.  91 

73 

69 

82 

Laurel  Hill 

112 

137 

461 

485 

18. 

65 

1 8.  06 

80 

64 

O-r 

!  *e  ii  1 1  >  i*t  >  ke 

155 

1  1 1 

499 

487 

is! 

03 

17.  20 

84 

68 

92 

Roekv  Mount   

455 

689 

490 

485 

17. 

74 

16.  79 

82 

79 

77 

Stanford  

164 

172 

432 

153 

15. 

36 

in.  09 

63 

63 

(50 

""17 

Statesville-.    

638 

895 

450 

471 

18. 

42 

18.  00 

62 

84 

73 

\Y.  Jefferson  1 

.550 

428 

107 

411 

16. 

25 

1  1.  68 

79 

76 

89 

VV  Jefferson  2 

412 

417 

435 

438 

17. 

40 

19.  73 

79 

85 

91 

Total  1950  

1,  232 

437 

33.  33 

52.  8 

Total  1951  

1,  800 

445 

36.  88 

86.  5 

Total  1952 

3,  343 

439 

27. 

87 

71.  2 

Total  195:; 

3.  716 

445 

17. 

10 

74.  4 

Total  1954  

4,  669 

454 

Hi. 

97 

80.  1 

1  All  heifers. 
-All  steers. 


committees  in  local  areas  were 
brained  to  grade  the  calves. 

Figure  10  shows  the  areas  of 
heaviest  beef  cattle  population  in 
North  Carolina,  in  1  ():>().  All  sec- 
tions of  the  State  held  sales  except 
the    Eastern    Seaboard,    which  is 


primarily  a  crop  section.  Auction 
markets  throughout  the  State,  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  other 
agencies  cooperated  in  furthering 
the  program.  Exhibit  1  in  the 
Appendix  shows  how  one  agencj 
assisted  in  spreading  information. 


Figure  10. — Beef  cattle  population  in  North  Carolina,  1950. 
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South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  held  its  first 
feeder  calf  sales  in  1953  at  Green- 
ville. Greenwood,  Orangeburg,  and 
Chesterfield.  The  State  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Department  organ- 
ized and  set  up  these  sales.  Prices 
received  at  the  1953  sales  ranged 
$17  to  $18  per  100  pounds  on 
Choice  calves,  $15  to  $16.50  on 
Good,  and  $15  to  $16  on  Medium 
grades. 


Based  on  the  experience  in  han- 
dling the  1953  feeder  calf  sales,  there 
was  considerable  interest  in  im- 
proving and  enlarging  the  program. 
In  January  1954,  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Committee  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  that  a  series  of 
graded-lot  feeder  cattle  sales  be  set 
up  for  each  section  of  the  State  in- 
cluding enough  counties  to  make  a 
successful  sale.  Under  this  program 
eight  sales  were  held  in  1954.  (See 
table  7.) 


Table  7. — Summary  of  feeder  calf  sales  in  South  Carolina,  1954 


Place  of  sale,  grade,  and  sex 

A  mnber 
sold 

Average 
value  per 
100  pounds 

.Percent 
in  grade 

Colmnbia: 

Choice: 

Steers 

63 

S16.  90 

26.  6 

Heifers 

25 

14.  10 

28.  1 

Good: 

Steers 

83 

16.  40 

35.  1 

Heifers 

31 

13.  10 

34.  8 

Medium: 

Steers 

65 

14.  60 

27.  5 

Heifers  : 

30 

11.  20 

33.  8 

Xo  grade:  1 

Steers 

25 

13.  90 

10.  8 

Heifers 

3 

10.  20 

3.  3 

Greenville: 

Choice: 

Steers 

72 

16.  80 

26.  2 

Heifers"  -  _ 

53 

14.  35 

23.  8 

Good: 

Steers 

83 

15.  80 

30.  2 

Heifers 

74 

12.  35 

36.  3 

Medium: 

Steers 

64 

14.  50 

23.  3 

Heifers  - 

66 

12.  30 

29.  7 

Xo  grade: 

Steers 

56 

12.  50 

20.  3 

Heifers 

29 

11.  00 

10.  2 

Greenwood: 

Choice: 

Steers 

117 

17.  40 

40.  7 

Heifers 

46 

15.  10 

41.  4 

Good: 

124 

15.  97 

43.  3 

Heifers 

53 

11.  40 

47.  7 

Medium: 

Steers 

46 

14.  43 

16.  0 

Heifers 

12 

10.  40 

9.  9 

Lydia: 

Choice: 

Steers 

30 

15.  80 

19.  6 

Heifers 

9 

15.  32 

21.  9 

Good: 

Steers 

73 

14.  95 

47.  6 

Heifers 

27= 

14.  28 

66.  0 

1  Xo  grade:  Includes  bulls,  stags,  plains,  and  lightweights  under  350. 
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Table  7. — Summary  of  feeder  calf  sales  in  South  Carolina,  1954 — Continued 

Place  of  sale,  grade,  and  sex 


VIi 


N< 


Lvdia — Continued 
Medium: 
Steers 

Heifers 

No  grade:  Steers 
Orangeburg: 
Choice: 

Steers  

Heifers 
Good: 

Steers  

Heifers 
liu.'n: 
Steers 
Heifers 
grade:  Steers 
Walterboro: 
Choice: 

Steers 

Heifers.. 

(!ood: 

Steers  

Heifers 

Medium: 

Steers  

Heifers.. 

Xo  grade: 

Steers  

Heifers  

Winnsboro: 

Choice: 

Steers  

Heifers.. 

Good: 

Steers  

Heifers.. 

Medium: 

Steers  

Heifers  

No  grade:  Steers. . 
York: 

Choice: 

Steers  

Heifers  

Good: 

Steers  

Heifers  

Medium: 

Steers  

Heifers  

Xo  grade:  Steers. 
Total: 

Steers 

Choice  

Good  

Medium  

No  grade  

Heifers  

Choice  

flood  

Medium  

No  grade 


X  umber 
sold 


37 
5 
13 


is 


52 
20 

33 
8 


13 

3 

99 
11 

63 
1  1 

52 
2 


108 

48 

100 

77 

93 
59 
15 


33 
35 

74 
44 

70 
4 

54 


Average 
value  per 
loo  pounds 


837 

688 
171 
224 
791 
219 
340 
198 
34 


$  1 3.  00 
10.  50 
13.  25 


1  .V  S  1 


15.  77 

12.  83 

1 3.  92 
9.  94 

10.  25 


10.  .V) 
14.  84 

16.  23 
13.  29 

13.  87 

10.  85 

14.  96 

1 1.  68 


1 .-).  70 

13.  50 

13.  90 
12.  50 

12.  70 
10.  20 


Percent 
in  grade 


14.  40 
I  I.  00 

14.  20 
12.  10 

11.  85 
10.  40 

8.  75 


16.  io 
1 5.  50 
13.  50 
12.  7(1 


1  1.  25 
12.  45 
1 1.  10 
10.  95 


32.  0 
53.  0 

30.  3 
4.  9 
21.  S 


24.  7 
37.  4 

25.  6 
12.  3 


27.  7 
42.  8 
25.  0 
4.  5 
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Figure  11. — Beef  cattle  population  in  South  Carolina,  1954,  and  principal 

producing  areas. 


Figure  11  shows  the  areas  in  the  pal  areas  of  cattle  production  in 
State  where  most  of  the  beef  cattle  South  Carolina,  one  in  the  Pied- 
are  located.    There  are  two  princi-    mont,  the  other  in  the  coastal  plain. 


Tennessee 


Table  8.— Results  of  the  demonstrational  feeder  calf  sales  in  Tennessee,  7953 


Grade 

Sex 

Number 
of  head 
sold 

Average 
weight  in 
pounds 

Price  per 

100 
pounds 

Fancy  and  Choice. . 

[Steers 
(.Heifers. 
/Steers 
\Heifers_  . 

486 
258 
677 
427 
90 
67 

461 
445 
442 
417 
436 
386 

$18.  43 
17.  10 
17.  36 
15.  37 
15.  61 
14.  27 

f Steers. . 

Odd  lots  (white-faced  blacks, 
roans,  underweight  and  over- 
weight) . 

\Heifers_ 

2.  005 
367 

439 
437 

17.  03 
15.  35 
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Figure  12. — Beef  cattle  population  in  Tennessee,  1953. 
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The  first  feeder  calf  sale  ill  Ten- 
nessee was  al  Sliouns  in  1935. 
The  Extension  Service  was  active 
in  establishing  the  first  sale.  This 
sale  is  now  held  at  Johnson  City. 
With  1  lie  assistance  of  a  marketing 
specialist  from  the  University, farm- 
ers in  the  Johnson  City  area  in 
1953  reorganized  the  local  cattle- 
men's organization  known  as  the 
Mountain    Breeders  Association. 


and  established  it  as  a  cooperative. 

There  were  no  additional  sales 
until  L952  when  sales  were  started 
at  Morristown  and  Crossville.  In 
L953  Cookeville  and  .Nashville  also 
started  sales,  making  a  total  of  five. 
Seven  sales  operated  in  1954  at 
( 'ookeville,  Crossville,  Nashville, 
Morristown  (2),  Johnson  City,  and 
Rogersville. 

All    the   sales    tied    in  with  the 


Table  9 — Results  of  demonstrational  feeder  calf  sales  in  Tennessee,  1954 


Place  of  sale,  grade  and  sex 


Number 
sold 


Price  per 
100  pounds 


Percent 
in  grade 


Cookeville: 

Fancy  and  Choice: 

Steers  

Heifers. . 

Good: 

Steers  

Heifers..  _ 

Medium: 

Steers  

Heifers  _. 
Crossville: 

Fancy  and  Choice: 

Steers  

Heifers. 

Good: 

Steers  

1  leifers  

Medium: 

Steers  

Heifers  


!  1 
18 

128 

82 

14 
44 


29 
12 

113 

65 

40 
l!i 


$21.  57 
17.  70 

20.  88 
17.  45 

17.  IS 
15.  17 


20.  58 
17.  48 

20.  24 
16.  48 

16.  47 
Hi.  98 
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Table  9. — Resultsof  demonstrational  feeder  calf  salesin  Tennessee,  1954 — Con. 


Place  of  sale,  grade  and  sex 

Number 
sold 

Price  per 
100  pounds 

Percent 
in  grade 

Johnson  City: 

Fancy  and  Choice: 
Steers 

43 

$20.  07 

$23.  2 

Heifers 

21 

10.  80 

1 1.  7 

Good: 

Steers 

111 

19.  77 

00.  0 

Heifers 

121 

15.  95 

67.  2 

Medium: 
Steers 

31 

16.  40 

16.  8 

Heifers 

38 

14.  82 

21.  1 

Morristown — 1st  sale: 
Fancy  and  Choice 

55 

20.  57 

28.  6 

Heifers 

09 

18.  09 

35.  6 

Good: 

Steers.  1 

111 

19.  57 

57.  8 

Heifers 

101 

17.  15 

52.  1 

Medium: 

26 

17.  50 

13.  5 

24 

14.  35 

12.  4 

Morristown — 2d  sale: 
Fancy  and  Choice: 

40 

19.  25 

22.  9 

26 

17.  67 

10.  0 

Good: 

102 

18.  57 

58.  3 

98 

16.  06 

60.  5 

Medium: 

33 

16.  57 

18.  9 

38 

13.  43 

23.  5 

Nashville: 

Fancy  and  Choice: 

39 

21.  39 

13.  7 

19 

19.  42 

9.  3 

Good: 

157 

21.  26 

55.  3 

105 

16.  37 

51.  5 

Medium: 

88 

17.  94 

31.  0 

80 

14.  54 

39.  2 

Rogersville: 

Fancy  and  Choice: 

70 

20.  57 

28.  2 

17 

19.  49 

11.  8 

Good: 

157 

19.  22 

63.  3 

87 

16!  79 

60!  4 

Medium: 

21 

14.  74 

8.  5 

40 

14.  36 

27.  8 

Total  or  average: 

1,485 

18.  56 

1,  154 

17.  13 

Note:  Average  weight  of  steers  was  438  pounds,  heifers  399  pounds.  A  total  of 
359  odd  lot  calves  weighed  an  average  of  396  pounds  per  head  and  sold  at  $16.18. 
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State  deiiionstrational  feeder  call 
program.  One  additional  sale,  not 
a  member  of  the  State  group,  lias 
been  held  at  Somerville  each  fall 
since  L939.  This  sale  provides  a 
market  for  feeder  calves  and  has 
been  a  point  where  western  Ten- 
nessee buyers  could  purchase  them. 

At  present  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice, the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  area  feeder  calf 
associations  are  all  cooperating  in 
promoting  and  conducting  the  sales. 

Table  8  shows  the  results  of  the 
demonstration^  feeder  calf  sales  in 
Tennessee  in  1953,  table  9  the 
results  for  L954.  The  Mountain 
Breeders  Association  sale  at  Jeffer- 
son City  was  the 
handling  666  head. 

Figure  12  shows 
beef  cattle  producing 
State. 

Virginia 

Virginia  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
States  in  the  feeder  calf  sale  pro- 
gram in  the  East  and  South.  The 
first  sale,  held  in  1938,  served  the 
Ewing  and  Tazewell  areas. 

From  193N.  there  was  a  steady 
growth  in  sales  and  volume  up  to 
and  including  L943,  when  10  sales 
disposed  of  a  total  of  6,979  head. 
Sales  lagged   during  the  war  and 


argest  sale. 

he  principal 
areas  in  the 


postwar  period  hut  since  1949  there 
has  been  a  rapid  increase.  In 
1953,  sales  totaling  28  handled 
20,663  head,  including  13,554  steers 
and  7,092  heifers. 

Most  of  the  sales  are  located  in 
the  southwestern  and  the  northern 
sections  of  the  State,  with  the 
largest  sale  at  Winchester.  These 
areas  predominate  in  grass  cattle 
production.  Table  1 0  show  s  a  sum- 
mary of  the  28  beef  calf  sales  held 
in  1953.  Forty-four  percent  of  the 
calves  sold  graded  Good  or  (  Jhoice. 

For  several  years  there  was  a 
growing  demand  I'm-  establishment 
of  some  spring  feeder  calf  sales. 
In  April  1954,  Dublin,  Richmond, 
Lynchburg,  and  Winchester  held 
sales  of  steer  and  heifer  calves. 
These  four  sales  handled  a  total  of 
2,705  calves.  Producers  showed 
considerable  interest  in  the  sales. 
They  also  supplied  pasture  oper- 
ators with  cattle  for  grazing.  Vir- 
ginia plans  to  continue  these  spring 
feeder  calf  sales. 

The  34  calf  sales  Operated  at  28 
points  in  1954.    (Table  11.) 

In  1944  the  Virginia  Beef  ( 'attic 
Producers  Association  was  organ- 
ized. Since  1952,  this  association, 
with  a  paid  secretary,  has  become 
responsible  for  ad\  erl  ising  and  pro- 
moting the  feeder  calf  sales.  Pro- 
ducers are  now  taking  much  of  the 


r  igure  1  3.— Beef  cattle  popu  lot  ion  in  Virginia,  1953. 
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Table  10. —  Virginia  beef  calf  sales,  1953 


oale  point 

Number  of 
calves  sold 

Average 
weight  in 
pounds 

Price  per 
100  pounds 

Percentage 
Fancy  and 
Choice 

Hi  wing  _ 

DUO 

A  AO 
44  Z 

<£  1  7  HQ 

ou 

Charlottesville.. 

1  9QA 

i,  ^yo 

40  / 

Io.  04 

AC\ 
4U 

Culpeper 

_1  AA 
-±00 

1  Q  9*3 

i  y.  zo 

(KA 
04 

Orange  _ 

7QQ 

-too 

J.O.  OO 

±7 
4  / 

Christianstourg  ^ 

v-to 

400 

1  ^  QJ. 
io.  y± 

AO 
4Z 

Buena  Vista,  *   

1 A  A 
-±00 

1  7  4Q 
1  / .  40 

A*X 
40 

Lynchburg 

7R9 

t  Oi 

404 

i  7  ^n 
1  / .  ou 

4y 

jDeuioru.  

-too 

40U 

1  ^  AO 
10.  ou 

±7 
4  / 

Staunton — 

OUO 

1  Q7 

1  A  07 

io.  y  / 

41 

•\ionicit  V         _      -       _  — 

DO 

A  AO 
44Z 

i  7  3n 
1  / .  OU 

01 

Harrisonburg    _  _ 

OU  / 

J.  ,19 
44Z 

1  7  J.7 
I  / .  4  / 

r>n 
OU 

Richmond 

778 

4Zo 

i  o  on 
i  y.  yu 

3Q 

oy 

South  Boston 

OOD 

AA7 
44  / 

1  7  09 

oo 

vv  y  iiievme 

.19.1 

AA7 
44  / 

1  A  QQ 
i  o.  y  y 

-1A 

Roanoke 

o^U 

d79 
4  /  Z 

1  A  OA 
10.  uo 

3A 
OO 

Winchester 

9  70^ 

40o 

1  Q  ^A 
iy.  oo 

3ft 

r  roni  hoy  oi 

yoi 

41 1 

9 1  no 
£iL.  uy 

A1 

Ol 

Abingdon 

1  799 

4Z  / 

1  A  ^0 
1  o.  ou 

Q  7 
o  / 

Fredericksburg 

4/0 

9 1  no 

al,  uy 

oy 

i dzew  en 

977 

■±1  o 

1  ^  87 

1  O.  O  i 

3n 

ou 

Danville 

OOU 

±±U 

1ft  A^ 
1  o.  OO 

J.ft 

4o 

Petersburg^ 

OiO 

J.A7 
40  i 

99  n^ 

^Zr.  KJO 

42 

Wytheville  2  

869 

439 

17.  28 

43 

Monterev  6_ 

558 

451 

18.  21 

42 

Front  Royal 7  _  _ - 

702 

442 

19.  06 

39 

Buena  Vista  6 

367 

406 

18.  10 

42 

Ewing  6 

284 

392 

17.  16 

42 

Orange  6 

461 

411 

18.  39 

56 

Total  or  average 

20, 663 

443 

18.  21 

44 

1  First  sale  held.  5  For  Rappahannock  County. 

2  Hereford  calves.  r'  Second  sale  held. 

3  For  Southwest  Virginia.  7  For  Page  County. 

4  Angus  calves. 


responsibility  for  the  sales  formerly 
carried  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Extension  workers. 

Figure  13  shows  the  1953  beef 
cattle  population  by  counties,  for 
the  State. 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  was  the  pioneer  in 
establishing  feeder  calf  sales  in  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States.  It 
held  the  first  sale  in  1931  at  Jack- 
son's Mill,  W.  Va.  This  sale  has 
been  continued  since  1931.  These 
sales  have  grown  until,  in  1953,  two 
State  shows  and  sales  together  with 
10  regional  sales  were  held.  These 


serve  aU  the  principal  cattle  pro- 
ducing areas. 

Figure  14  shows  the  principal 
cattle  producing  areas  in  the  State 
as  of  1951.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  larger  cattle  areas  are  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  with  (he 
second  most  important  division  in 
the  northern  counties. 

In  1953,  the  12  sales  disposed  of 
3,648  steers  and  2,368  heifers. 
Table  12  contains  data  on  these 
sales. 

The  West  Virginia  Livestock 
Association,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, and  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  jointly  sponsor  these 
feeder  calf  sales.    West  Virginia 
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Table  11. —  Virginia  beef  calf  sales,  1954 


Number  of 

calves  sold 

A.  verace 

W  i 1  i  * 1 1 )  1  iii 

i  >      IKU  I  111 
Ml  1 1  1  IlH  S 

Price  per 
100  pounds 

PpTPPTli  '» tri » 

1    <    IV'    III  it  ^l 

r-i  npv  *i  1  if  1 

1    1 1  1  1 1    >  (1IIW 

(  '  J )  ( ) j  (*(  • 

0  an  re 

681 

14  1 

$19.  01 

36 

(  '  1 1 •>  rli  it  t , >s \- i I Ji » 

«    Hill  mm      i  im 

1.  054 

482 

21.  43 

45 

\    1  1  1  I  Jl   1  M  I 

963 

1  19 

20.  16 

57 

*^ i  (inn  i » 'it 

81 1 

15  1 

19.  57 

50 

Roanoke 

365 

I2S 

18.  15 

50 

589 

439 

18.  23 

32 

1  '.  1  1  i  ■  1  i  ■  1    \  1st  M 
I'll'   I  I  <l     \  i~  I  i\ 

617 

463 

19.  58 

53 

I    \"  1 W  1 1  1  1 1  1  1*1 ' 

I  •  \  lit   .  1  i  1  1  1  i  . 

1  085 

1  19 

19.  76 

34 

RpHfnrH 

III  1 

130 

19.  51 

44 

I*]  win  tt 

463 

426 

17.  92 

14 

Ildi  1  1>V  Mil  m||  !_ 

725 

126 

19.  61 

31 

1  IcltTlUllwl 

1  \  1 1   It  lilt  till  1       _  _  _ 

1  111 

431 

18.  80 

32 

Dublin  2  ' 

695 

1  10 

19.  9S 

38 

\\   llll'lll'sl  IT 
H    lilt  11'  .11   1    .  _  _  _ 

3.  818 

1  II) 

20.  14 

34 

i  ninffnnn 

.  \  1  Ml  IL,I  UMI 

\  ,  253 

4  1  1 

1  9.  OS 

36 

I    1VMII      Ik  i' 

1  157 

412 

19^  77 

55 

\  f  i  \  i 1 1  i >n  >\'  1 

\  i  <  1 1  i  1  1     1  \  ^_ 

95  1 

460 

20.  07 

49 

I'm  / 1  ■  v\  t  '1 1 
i  ti/.i      i  ii 

299 

1 1  (i 

19.  26 

40 

1'  vi  ■(  1 1  ■  Pi  P  k*  <  1  i  1 1  r  t  > 

1  Illllllll\:^l'l|ln 

998 

438 

17.  44 

30 

Dublin  5  6 

655 

433 

19.  55 

45 

\V  v  t  Iwv  il  It  ■  5 

It    Mill     \  111* 

992 

432 

is!  98 

38 

Pel  pin  Mil  rtr 

744 

448 

16.  67 

46 

Monterey  6, 

666 

455 

17.  81 

38 

Front  Royal  7_ 

850 

436 

18.  94 

37 

Buena  Vista  6 

711 

416 

18.  63 

50 

South  Boston 

619 

456 

17.  41 

40 

I  )■!  1 1 \  1 1 li> 
i  / ii 1 1  \  mm 

472 

462 

16.  35 

45 

(  )  rn  1 1  iro  ^ 

V  '  1  (lUf^t              .           _  ___ 

664 

424 

19.  30 

44 

To!  m  1  or  a  vi 'Vt\,rt ■ 

24.  445 

439 

19.  23 

41 

1 94  | 

5,  681 

412 

12.  00 

56 

1 9  )."> 

5  102 

422 

14.  43 

57 

1 946 

5  991 

160 

19.  53 

58 

1917 

6,  006 

Kill 

20.  25 

68 

1  9  is 

5  771 

471 

2S  llll 

66 

1949 

s.  009 

463 

25!  52 

63 

1  «>.">(» 

12,  701 

453 

32.  85 

55 

1951 

17.  278 

448 

39.  37 

47 

1952 

20,  419 

440 

27.  64 

1 1 

1 953 

20.  663 

443 

18.  21 

44 

1 95 1 

24,  445 

439 

19.  23 

11 

1  First  sale  held.  Hereford  calves. 

2  For  Southwest  Virginia.  Second  sale  held. 

1  Annus  calves.  7  For  Page  County. 
4  For  Rappahannock  County. 


has  pioneered  in  requiring  calves 
consigned  to  the  sales  to  be  weaned 
and  put  Oil  dry  feed  at  least  2 
weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  sale. 
Creep  feeding  is  encouraged  if 
there  is  not  sufficient  grass  and 
milk  to  make  calves  gain  50  to  60 


pounds   during  July  and  August. 

All  experienced  feeders  recognize 
that  this  system  of  operation  helps 
to  insure  calves  coming  to  the  sale 
in  thrifty  condition.  They  will  con- 
tinue on  feed  or  pasture  for  the 
buyers  with  a  minimum  of  setback. 
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Table  12. — Demonstrational  feeder  calf  sales  in  West  Virginia,  1953 


r  calves 

Average 
weight  in 
pounds 

Pri 

ce  per  100 
pounds 

Percentage 
in  indicated 
grade 

Sale  point 

o 

S 
E 

CD 
'5 

0 

'0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.  0 

O 

O 

0 

0 

O 

z 

O 

Steers: 

Jackson's  Mill  1  

298 

433 

435 

427 

$26. 

92 

$24.  54 

$19. 

48 

22. 

1 

33. 

6 

35. 

6 

Petersburg  1 

273 

407 

425 

424 

23. 

30 

22.  34 

19. 

78 

21. 

6 

41. 

8 

35. 

2 

Spencer  _ 

223 

440 

442 

421 

22. 

50 

17.  71 

15. 

76 

9 

48. 

0 

48. 

0 

Gassaway 

199 

439 

461 

16.  62 

13. 

43 

49. 

8 

44. 

7 

Marlinton  

209 

433 

444 

18.  04 

14. 

55 

— 

42. 

6 

47. 

4 

Petersburg  2  . 

213 

440 

433 

20.  14 

17. 

42 

24. 

9 

62. 

0 

Lewisburg_  _ 

Fq f*u ehTi  <   lYT  1 1 1  3 

662 



375 

518 

486 

20. 

87 

18.  61 

16. 

15 



_ 
6 

28. 

9 

56. 

0 

486 

448 

447 

432 

22. 

76 

22.  23 

16. 

76 

3. 

3 

36. 

4 

52. 

5 

Jackson's  Mill  4_ 

468 

438 

394 

410 

29. 

66 

21.  06 

16. 

54 

6 

31. 

7 

49. 

8 

179 

401 

444 

416 

16. 

52 

16.  33 

15. 

0 1 

3. 

9 

47. 

0 

41. 

9 

Lamberton  3  - 

247 

429 

451 

443 

19. 

87 

18.  40 

16. 

82 

10. 

9 

61. 

5 

18. 

3 

Lamberton  4.. 

191 

396 

400 

377 

18. 

65 

18.  53 

18. 

29 

5. 

8 

53. 

4 

36. 

6 

Total  or  a.verage  _ . 

3,  648 

421 

443 

439 

23. 

60 

19.  64 

16. 

63 

5. 

3 

38. 

8 

46. 

— 
0 

Heifers: 

Jackson's  Mill  1 

127 

395 

427 

410 

$28. 

50 

$18.  56 

$15. 

24 

23. 

6 

30. 

/ 

43. 

3 

Petersburg  1 

159 

408 

424 

370 

16. 

88 

16.  78 

12. 

29 

23. 

3 

44. 

I) 

32. 

7 

Spencer 

190 

510 

395 

393 

15. 

25 

14.  01 

13. 

10 

1. 

1 

53. 

7 

42. 

1 

Gassaway 

78 

440 

408 

434 

15. 

01 

12.  69 

10. 

73 

5. 

1 

61. 

5 

28. 

3 

Marlinton  

147 

413 

405 

10.  97 

10. 

32 

44. 

9 

53. 

1 

Petersburg  2 

lyo 

in  K 

1  n 

1U. 

93 

A  7 

9 

■±0. 

1 
1 

Lewisburg  .  - 

467 

"452 

487 

457 

13. 

23 

12. 01 

10. 

32 

"2." 

8 

47. 

9 

36. 

7 

337 

397 

411 

402 

16. 

35 

14.  63 

11. 

92 

8. 

3 

43. 

0 

35. 

0 

Jackson's  Mill  4 

312 

403 

396 

402 

25. 

47 

14.  01 

12. 

84 

1. 

3 

35. 

6 

51. 

6 

Terra  Alta  . 

97 

408 

381 

13.  45 

12. 

69 

38. 

2 

50. 

5 

Lamberton  3._ 

156 

"414 

432 

424 

16. 

75 

14.  33 

13. 

32 

% 

6 

61. 

5 

30. 

8 

Lamberton  4 

105 

384 

416 

14.  95 

13. 

85 

38. 

1 

60. 

0 

Total  or  average  _  _ 

2,  368 

410 

425 

411 

19. 

26 

13.  68 

12. 

04 

5. 

2 

45. 

2 

41. 

6 

1  State  sale. 

2  Regional  sale. 

3  First  regional  sale  held. 

4  Second  regional  sale  held. 
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Table  13. — Demonstrational  feeder  calf  sales  inWest  Virginia,  1954 


Sale  point 

to. 

"3 

o 

S 

1 

Average 
weight  in 
pounds 

Price  per  100 
pounds 

Percentage 
in  indicated 
grade 

>> 
o 

ft 

03 

w 

'3 
js 

O 

T3 
0 
0 

C 

u 

a 

03 

i) 
o 
O 

-z 
o 
o 
O 

o 
3 

o 

'3 
— 

O 

c 

0 

a 

Steers: 

Jackson's  Mill  1 
Lew  is  burg. 
Petersburg  1 
Petersburg  -' 
Jackson's  Mill »_ 
Jackson's  Mill  «_ 

Spencer  

( rassaway 
Marlinton. 

Terra  Alta  

Lamberton  3 
Lambert  on  4 . 

Total  or  average. 

1950  

1951 
1952 
1953 

II  eifers: 

Jackson's  Mill 
Lew  isburg_ 
Petersburg  1 
Petersburg  2 
Jackson's  Mill  3. 
Jackson's  Mill  ' 

Spencer  

(lassaway  

Marlinton 
Terra  Alta. . 

Lamberton  3  

Lamberton  V 

Total  or  average 

1 950  

1951.. 
1952 
1953  . 

244 
555 
334 
220 
175 
102 
217 
136 
200 
154 

1SS 

314 

11!) 
447 
415 
376 
431 
392 

535 
510 
415 
445 
377 

120 
1  10 

454 
453 
458 
413 
430 
463 
Mil 
456 

nil 

430 

130 
425 
1 1 9 
428 
1 22 
397 
440 
435 
129 
437 
1  1 1 
404 

$32.  73 
24.  90 
27.  56 
24.  90 
2i.  5o 
27.  03 

21.  75 

22.  75 
20.  75 
24.  74 
24.  79 

$26.  87 

22.  56 

23.  98 

21.  S3 

24.  24 
23.  72 

22.  86 
20.  58 
20.  66 
20.  1  1 
20.  79 

.  21.  04 

$20.  38 

20.  91 

21.  26 
20.  37 

22.  63 
20.  15 
18.  85 
18.  05 
20.  50 

18.  71 

19.  85 
18.  34 

25.  0 
7.  2 
19.  8 

2.  3 
5.  3 

3.  2 

2."  2 

0.  5 

1.  3 

4.  8 

2.  6 

41.4 
12.  2 
30.  0 
40.  4 
3 , .  3 
38.  1 
59.  9 
61.  8 
40.  0 
40.  3 
56.  3 
59.  2 

25.  1 
37.  5 
1 1.  6 
is.  2 
44.  4 
47.  8 
34.  6 
27.  2 
52.  0 
39.  0 

34.  1 

35.  0 

3,  439 

423  443 

424 

27.  96 

22.  59 

20.  48 

6.  8 

43.  7 

40.  1 

2.  125 

2,  505 

3.  505 
3,  648 

128 
332 
208 
175 
309 
357 
171 
67 
116 
1 1 15 
l  12 
184 

423 
431 
U3 
421 

111) 

452 
377 

lis 

384 

144 
1  10 

447 
443 

413 
119 
129 
111 
419 
394 
475 
441 
1  12 
437 
453 
415 

430 
429 
426 
439 

403 
114 
422 
411 
1 1 6 
379 
393 
398 
100 
441 
414 
391 

37.  40 
46.  80 
35.  00 
9'}  (id 

21.  35 
18.  52 
18.  29 

20.  13 
18.  84 

33.  95 
42.  72 
30.  01 
19.  64 

17.  63 
16.  24 

16.  67 

15.  79 

17.  45 

16.  36 

17.  23 
14.  48 
14.  90 
14.  22 
16.  45 
14.  93 

32.  36 
39.  28 
26.  26 

16.  63 

17.  12 

15.  11 
14.  79 

14.  53 

16.  52 

15.  36 

15.  98 

1 3.  20 

14.  35 
12.  49 

16.  47 
14.  26 

5.  3 

4.  5 

6.  4 

5.  3 

18.  0 
0.  9 
8.  2 

6.  5 
5.  0 

2."  7 

37.  9 
34.  7 

39.  0 

38.  8 

46.  9 
48.  8 
59.  6 
43.  4 
41.  8 
41.  2 
41.  0 

40.  3 

53.  5 
52.  4 
57.  1 

54.  9 

42.  4 

45.  0 
42.  3 

46.  0 

33.  7 

41.  3 
32.  2 
45.  7 

47.  2 
12.  9 

51.  0 

52.  2 

42.  2 
32.  4 
39.  3 
39.  7 

409 

15.  80 

2.  20  1 

401 

421 

405 

19.  02 

10.  21 

15.  26 

3.  8 

47.  8 

41.  9 

1,  471 

1 ,  595 

2.  279 
2.  368 

120 
105 
41 1 
410 

419 
409 
412 
425 

103 
400 
408 
111 

36.  55 
13.  71 
32.  14 
19.  26 

31.  51 
39.  19 
26.  05 
13.  68 

28.  93 
35.  57 
21.  41 
12.  04 

7.  8 
2.  8 
2.  3 
5.  2 

42.  7 
39.  7 
33.  2 
45.  2 

10  9 

37.  0 
48.  7 
41.  0 

1  State  -ab-.  3  First  regional  sale  held. 

;  Regional  sale  4  Second  regional  sale  held. 
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Figure  14. — Beef  cattle  population  in  West  Virginia,  1951. 
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IT  IS  ONLY  logical  to  raise  the 
I  question  as  to  the  future  of 
demonstrational  feeder  calf  sales 
in  the  Southeastern  States.  In 
Alabama  feeder  calf  sales  which 
were  organized  and  which  flourished 
several  years  ago  have  now  been 
abandoned.  In  other  States  feeder 
calf  sales  are  gaining  hi  popularity. 

State  extension  services  in  some 
States  have  been  advocating  a 
program  of  creep  feeding  of  calves. 
This  feeding  program  usually  puts 
the  calves  in  condition  where  they 
can  be  sold  to  slaughterers  as  baby 
beef.  This  program  will  probably 
develop  along  with  the  demand  for 
this  class  of  beef.  Usually  there 
has  been  a  good  market  for  baby 
beef  in  various  areas  of  the  South. 

Occasionally  a  point  of  satura- 


tion of  the  local  markets  has  been 
reached  with  this  beef  and  packers 
have  been  compelled  to  move  some 
of  the  baby  beef  to  northern  and 
eastern  markets.  Their  marketing- 
experience  at  times  has  not  been 
satisfactor}'  in  shipping  these  light 
carcasses  to  areas  which  have  been 
accustomed  to  consuming  aged  and 
heavier  carcass  beef. 

Looking  ahead  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  predict  that  with  more  grain 
being  grown  more  cattle  will  be 
fed  in  different  areas  in  the  South. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  if 
grain  feeding  or  finishing  of  cattle 
will  outstrip  the  production  of 
feeder  calves  enough  to  decrease 
the  number  available  for  movement 
out  of  the  States  as  feeders. 

In  3Tears  past  different  sections 
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of  the  United  States  developed  a 
reputation  for  producing  high-qual- 
ity feeder  cattle.  Areas  like  the 
Davis  Mountain  country  of  western 
Texas,  the  western  slope  of  Colo- 
rado, and  the  Sandhills  of  Nebraska 
produce  a  quality  of  feeder  cattle 
knOWIl  everywhere. 

Some  States  in  the  Kasl  and 
South  which  have  been  engaged 
iii  a  cat  lie  improvement  program 

are  also  beginning  to  develop  a 
reputation  for  producing  good 
cattle,  and  this  reputation  is  spread- 
ing to  the  Corn  Belt  and  Northern 
States.      This    reputation  seems 


likely  to  continue  to  grow  as  better 
bulls  and  breeding  heifers  and  COWS 
are  selected  for  the  herds  which 
will  produce  higher  qualit}7  calves. 

The  performance  of  feeder  calves 
from  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
Stales  in  the  feed  lots  is  the  test 
of  whether  or  not  there  will  he  a 
growing  demand  for  such  calves. 
Testimonials  from  feeders,  plus  the 
fact  that  some  calves  from  tins 
area  have  gone  into  the  Corn  Bell 
and  competed  successfully  at  count \ 
and  State  fairs  and  cattle  shows,  is 
evidence  of  the  quality  of  eat  lie 
being  produced. 
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Appendix 


lExhibif  1 

CENTRAL  CAROLINA  FARMERS  EXCHANGE  INC. 

Durham,  N.  C,  November  10,  1953. 

Attention  Beef  Cattle  Farmer: 

Enclosed  are  the  results  of  the  sale  by  42  farmers  in  marketing  their  1953  Beef 
Calf  Crop  on  October  9  through  Farmers  Exchange  Livestock  Market.  These  results 
point  out  where  you  stand  with  a  commercial  cow  herd  this  year. 

One  farmer  in  this  group  received  $107.00  average  per  calf.  Some  others  received 
only  $53.00  average  per  calf.  These  figures  represent  the  return  from  one  beef  cow 
in  a  year.  You  be  the  judge  as  to  which  of  these  herds  is  profitable  and  which  of  you 
can  stay  in  the  beef  cattle  business  profitably.  In  most  instances,  you  have  very 
similar  basic  conditions.  Breeding,  management  and  feeding  is  the  difference  here 
and  in  most  other  cases. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  farmers  in  this  market  area  have  some  form  of  beef  cattle. 
Fifty  percent  of  these  are  desirous  of  becoming  commercial  cow  herd  operators. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  for  such  a  beef  cattle  program.  Those  that  produce 
good  calves  and  follow  recommended  marketing  practices  will  continue  to  gain  under 
present  conditions. 

We  in  this  section  are  relatively  new  in  beef  cattle  and  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  progress  made.  We  and  your  County  Agents  are  conducting  your  Feeder-  Calf 
Sale  as  directed  by,  and  with  the  help  of,  your  State  College  and  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  Workers.  They  say  that  your  Feeder  Calf  Sales  have  made  more 
improvement  in  the  past  three  years  than  any  in  North  Carolina.  We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go,  realizing  that  older  and  more  established  beef  cattle  sections  are 
making  continual  progress.  We  will  be  wise  to  continue  to  improve  our  cattle  program, 
and  through  the  years  let  them  help  us  in  earning  a  greater  portion  of  our  farm 
income. 

We  have  the  best  technical  source  of  information  and  guidance  through  our  county 
and  state  agencies.    With  their  help  and  stronger  determination  on  our  part,  we  can 
and  must  go  forward  with  beef  cattle. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)    Jack  Tilson, 

C.  Y.  (Jack)  Tilson, 
Livestock  Production  and  Marketing  Service. 

[Enclosure.] 
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Exhibit  2 


Requirements  for  Second  Annual  Maryland  Feeder  Calf  Sale 

A.  Sanitation  and  Health  Requirements: 

1 .  ( ieneral:  All  animals  for  consignment  must  be  free  of  evidence  of  infect  ions 
and  Contagious  diseases. 

2.  Shipping  Fever  and  Black  Leg:  All  animals  regardless  "I"  sex  must  be 
adequately  protected  against  shipping  fever  and  black  Icy.  A  \  eterinarian's 
certificate  must  be  presented  before  calves  will  be  permitted  to  be  unloaded 
at  the  market.  X<>  VACCINATION  WILL  BIO  DONIO  AT  THIO 
YARDS. 

3.  Tuberculosis:  All  animals  must  originate  in  an  Accredited  Tuberculosis-free 
herd  or  a  clean  herd  in  a  Modified  Accredited  Area. 

I.  Brucellosis: 

(a)  All  heifers  must  originate  in  a  Certified  Bruceilosis-free  herd  or  in  a 
herd  under  supervision  in  which  all  animals  in  the  herd  have  passed 
a  satisfactory  test  within  !)0  days  of  sale  date. 

(b)  All  heifers  must  be  calfhood  vaccinated  for  brucellosis  with  Strain 
19  and  need  not  be  blood  tested.  A  record  of  official  vaccination 
must  be  furnished  when  calves  are  delivered. 

(c)  Steers  need  not  be  blood  tested. 

.V  ( )ut-of-St ate  Consignment:  Consignments  from  other  States  must  meet  all 
of  tile  above  requirements. 

B.  legibility  Requirements  for  Calves: 

1.  1'arcntage:  Calves  shall  be  sired  by  a  purebred  beef  bull,  registered  in  his 
respective  breed  association,  and  out  of  high  grade  commercial  or  purebred 
cows  of  beef  breeding. 

2.  Ownership:  Calves  eligible  for  the  sale  must  be  produced  by  the  consignor. 

3.  Grade,  Weight,  and  Age:  Calves  shall  be  of  "Medium"  grade  or  better  and 
weigh  350  pounds  or  more  on  October  15,  1954,  and  born  since  January  1, 
1 1)54 .  Calves  grading  "Fancy",  "Choice",  "Good"  and  "Medium"  will 
be  accepted. 

I  Castration:  All  male  calves  must  be  castrated,  preferably  with  a  knife, 
at  least  30  days  prior  to  date  of  sale.  Calves  that  have  already  been 
pinched"  or  "elastrated"  will  be  acceptable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Field 
Inspection  Committee.  Calves  that  have  not,  as  yet,  been  castrated  and 
are  to  be  consigned  to  the  1954  sale  shall  be  castrated  with  a  knife.  (In 
future  sales  only  those  calves  castrated  with  a  knife  will  be  eligible  for 
consignment.) 

5.  Dehorning:  All  horned  calves  must  be  dehorned  and  wounds  completely 

healed  by  the  day  of  sale. 
(>.   Farm  Inspect  ion:  Calves  will  be  inspected  on  t  he  farm  by  a  Field  Inspect  ion 

Committee  to  insure  adherence  to  quality,  weight,  and  age  requirements. 

C.  Consignment,  Delivery,  and  Selling  Fee: 

1.  Deposit:  Prior  to  September  1.  the  breeder  will  post  a  deposit  of  $3.00  for 
each  calf  accepted  by  the  Field  Inspection  Committee.  This  deposit  shall 
be  forfeited  if  the  calf  is  not  delivered  for  the  sale,  except  for  calves  rejected 
by  the  graders  or  representatives  of  the  Maryland  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Service.  This  fee  will  cover  the  cost  of  advertising,  weighing,  grading,  feed 
(hay  and  water),  yardage,  insurance  and  selling. 

2.  Delivery:  All  calves  to  be  sold  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Baltimore  Livestock 
Auction  Market,  Inc.,  West  Friendship,  Maryland,  by  3:00  p.  m.,  Fridav, 
October  15,  1954. 

D.  Health  Inspection,  Tagguig,  and  Weighing: 

1.  Arrival:  Upon  delivery  all  calves  will  be  inspected  for  general  health  by  an 
accredited  veterinarian.  Calves  determined  to  be  in  good  health  will  be 
Individually  tagged  and  then  weighed  by  a  licensed  weightnastcr. 

2.  Grading:  Calves  shall  be  graded  by  qualified  graders  immediately  after 
being  weighed. 

3.  Pooling:  Calves  shall  be  pooled  according  to  breed,  sex  and  grade;  and 
further  divided  into  weight  groups.  Effort  will  be  made  to  group  calves 
to  sell  to  their  best  advantage.  A  reasonable  number  of  selected  calves  will 
be  sold  individually. 

4.  Buyer  Inspection:  Buyers  may  inspect  calves  the  morning  of  the  sale. 

5.  How  Sold:  Calves  will  be  sold  per  hundredweight  at  auction.  A  sales  unit 
shall  consist  of  one  pen. 
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6.  Buyer  Privilege:  Each  animal  will  be  at  the  purchaser's  risk  as  soon  as  sold 
but  can  not  be  removed  from  the  yards  until  settlement  has  been  made  with 
the  Baltimore  Livestock  Auction  Market,  Inc. 

7.  Removal  of  Calves:  Calves  must  be  removed  by  the  buyer  within  24  hours 
after  the  end  of  the  sale  to  avoid  service  charges  for  feed  and  care.  Cattle 
remaining  beyond  that  time  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Baltimore  Livestock 
Auction  Market,  Inc.,  at  the  purchaser's  expense. 


Exhibit  3 

Contract  Between  the  Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  Stockyards 

Management 

The  Stockyards  Management  Agree  To: 

1.  Meet  with  the  Association  Sale.  Committee  at  least  one 

month  ahead  of  the  sale  to  determine  the  best  method  and  details  of  handling  the 
sale. 

Further  it  is  agreed  that  the  Stockyards  Management  and  necessary  barn  per- 
sonnel will  meet  with  the  Sales  Committee  the  day  before  the  sale  to  work  out 
final  arrangements  for  receiving,  weighing,  penning  and  selling  the  cattle. 

2.  Furnish  the  necessary  barn  and  clerical  personnel  to  successfully  handle  details 
of  the  sale. 

3.  Assume  full  financial  responsibility  for  all  cattle  entered  in  the  sale. 

4.  Have  the  barn  free  of  all  other  livestock  the  day  of  the  sale. 

5.  Let  the  Association  Sales  Committee  determine  whose  and 

what  calves  will  be  received  and  sold  in  the  sale. 

6.  Allow  a  committee  selected  by  the  Association  to  grade  the  cattle  into  U.  S. 
Government  grades  and  sort  such  cattle  into  50  pound  weight  groups  according 
to  sex,  breed,  etc.  . 

7.  Make  the  necessary  changes  in  the  pens  to  accommodate  the  various  groups  of 
calves  designated  by  the  Official  grading  committee. 

8.  Charge  the  regular  commission  of  $  per  head. 

9.  Allow  the  Cattlemen's  Association  Sales  Committee  to  select  the  auctioneer. 
(Usual  charge  of  regular  auctioneers  to  be  applied  on  cost  of  one  selected  by  the 
committee.) 

10.  Allow  the    Association  to  determine  the  order  of  sale. 

The  agrees: 

1.  To  assume  the  responsibility  for  soliciting  and  securing  membership  among 
the  beef  producers. 

2.  To  be  responsible  for  inspection  and  acceptance  of  the  calves  on  the  farms  of  the 
members. 

3.  To  have  the  calves  at  the  sale  at  the  time  and  date  agreed  upon  by  the  Stockyards 
Management  and  Sales  Committee. 

4.  For  the  stockyards  to  deduct  the  regular  commission  price  of  $  per  head  at 

the  time  of  sale. 

5.  To  cooperate  with  the  stockyards  in  soliciting  buyers  for  the  sale. 

Signed  this  day  of  

Stockyards  management  i  

Stockyards  management  

Sales  Committee:   
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Other  Publications  Available 

Farmer  Cooperatives  in  the  United  States,  FCS  Bulletin  1. 

Using  Your  Livestock  Co-op,  FCS  Educational  Circular  4,  C.  G.  Uandell. 

Decentralized  Marketing  by  Producers  Livestock  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, Columbus,  Ohio.    Bulletin  65,  R.  L.  Fox  and  C.  G.  Randell. 

Three  Principles  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Circular  E-24,  Ward  11". 
Fetrow. 

Organizing  a  Farmer's  Cooperative,  Circular  C-108.  S.  D.  Sanders. 

Producing  and  Merchandising  Sausage  in  Small  Plants,  FCS  Circular  5 
(formerly  FC A  Circular  C-150),  C.  G.  Randell. 

Measuring  the  Marketability  of  Meat-Type  Hogs,  Circular  C-152,  R.  L. 
Fox,  Anna  E.  Wheeler,  and  G.  G.  Randell. 

Using  Your  Wool  Co-op,  FCS  Educational  Circular  2  (formerlv  F(  A 
Circular  E-10),  H.  H.  Hulbert  and  Walter  L.  Hodde. 

Copies  of  these  publications  and  others  on  marketing  and  farm  supply  coop- 
eratives may  be  obtained  upon  request,  while  a  supply  is  available, 
from  the 

Information  Division 
FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C. 


